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Che Sarum. 


Plowing—the Team for it. 











Tke work of the season commences either 
with piowing or the hauling of manure. Both 
these operations are heavy work, and require 
not only that the team should be in good or- 
der, but also that they should be adapted to 
the work. In the operation of plowing, the 
quality of the team is of the first considera- 
tion, and upon that depends not only in a great 
degree the quality but also the quantity of 
the work. Every farmer knows that there is 
no work more steady in its eifect, and in 
which there is such a dead pull ail the time 
from eud to end of the furrow, and in furrow 
after furrow, as in plowing. In the hauling 
of heavy loads there are always more or less 
breathiug places, owing to the road having its 
ups and downs; but if we take a piece of 
land on which the plowman begins on the 
outside, and goes round it till he winds up in 
the c.ptre, there are few stopping places for 
the horses, without a loss of time to the own- 
er, and of the service of the team, bis imple- 
ments, and the man who handles both; and 
this loss occurs at a season too when it is of 
the utmost consequence that every hour 
should be husbanded. 

In the first place then, a team to do plow- 
ing and the spring work, should be perfectly 
sound in wind and limb. Without this state 
of the body, there is always a giving out; 
the plowman has to stop in the middle of 
the furrow, as well as at both ends to let the 
team recover themselves, so that he may be 
sure of having their services for the whole 
day; and then when the day’s work is done, 
instead of a large surface being thoroughly 
done, there is but two-thirds of a good day’s 
work, only skimmed ever. The plowman is 
always easing up the team,—of course ia this 
Operation, nobody suspects him of haviog 
any regard for his owu wear and tear! 





possess size and weight. A plow-team should 
not be under fifteen hands and a half in height, 
and should, when in moderate condition, weigh 
not less than eleven or twelve hundred—we 
prefer the latter weight, and think if the 
range of beight is full sixteen hands, that it 
should be considered a benefit rather than a 
defect. Plow horses should be short on the 
leg with a deep body, a broad chest, a broad 
loin, and a deep flank. We do not want to 
see a lank, gander-legged horse in the plow. 
Give us a plow horse with plenty of belly on 
him, with height evough to give him a fair 
stride in his walk. A plow horse should 
above all things be a good walker. The 
walking gait is not cultivated enough in the 
training of horses. A farm horse that can 
walk five miles an hour, is more valuable 
than one that can trot twenty in the same 
time. Only consider what a team that could 
walk even four miles an hour for ten hours 
per day, could do towards hurrying forward 
spring work. 

Horses intended for the farm, besides being 
sound, and having size and height, should also 
possess spirit and animation, as well as steadi- 
ness of temper, and they should be brought 
to their work in good condition. Many per- 
sons allow their horses the range of the yard 
during the winter, and the full benefit of the 
straw stack, with a feed of hay night and 
morning, and when spring comes they imag- 
ine all they have to do is to hitch them up. 
But it is soon found they are without sub- 
stance, and lack stamina. This is manifested 
by the hoise falling off in flesh, and becoming 
weak, and if pushed to his work, he will prob- 
ably become sick, and unfit to do anything. 
This arises from the horse not being in con- 
dition when he is put to his work. A horse 
not employed during winter, and consequent- 
ly, not fed regularly, and which is intended 
to aid in putting in spring crops, should be 
taken up for some weeks before his work com- 
mences, and be fed and worked, by way of 
preparation. 

It is useless to depend on colts for spring 
work; they may be occasionally used, and 
they will be benefitted thereby, but a three 
year old should rot be required to do a full 
day’s work. The strain is apt to be rather 
too much on his system, and if he is put to 
plowing, if he gets tired, it frequently causes 
the young animal to lag in his gait, and even- 
tually to become spiritless and lazy. As one 
of three for half a day, a colt may be used 
with benefit to himself and his owner, but 
even then he should only be in the hands of 
a man who feels an interest in his growth and 
progress. 

To sum up, the farm-team: on which the 
work and subsistence of the rest of the stock 
depends, should be the best, soundest, heav- 
iest, most active and most docile horses on 
the pizce, and no man should for a moment 
suppose that light, little scallawags will ever 
do more than be unprofitable, by wasting the 
season that is most precious to the husband- 
man. 

In this State we need very much an infu- 
sion of size and weight into the stuck that is 
used on the farm. We should have a few 
crosses trom the Clydesdale or improved Suf- 
folk stock, to give us weight, breadth and 
power, combined with action in our farm 
stock, Most of the horses used on the farm 
now, are either high and leggy, or too small 
to be of service in the work, and hence most 
of them are too light. 





How to increase the supply of Milk. 

At the Farmer’s club of West Cornwall 
Connecticut, one of the members observed 
that no talking should be allowed while milk- 
ing was going on, Another said that he dis- 
charged a man because be would talk and in- 
terrupt the milking in his dairy, and that in 
three days the increas® of milk was equal in 
value to the man’s wages ! 

Profits of Corn. 

1. is stated that of forty crops of corn of- 
fered for premiums in Massachusetts, the av- 
erage profit after paying all expenses incident 
to cultivation was $51 per acre. Thus will 
be seen the benefits not only of offering premi- 
ums for this crop, but also that when men 
contend for a premium of this kind, the crop 
itself repays them whether the award is in 


Besides being sound, the team should also their favor or not. 





GYPSUM. 


ITS COMPOSITION AND EFFECT AS A MANURE. 


As the railroads of this State are now af- 
fording great facilities for the carriage of this 
valuable manure, a few remarks on its compo- 
sition, and effect upon crops nay be accepta- 
ble to agriculturists, This useful mineral is 
found in large quantities in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia; and the supplies of it at 
Grand Rapids, in this State, are said to be in- 
exhaustible, In Europe it is called Plaster 
of Paris, from its abounding in the quarries 
of Montmartre, near the French metropolis. 
Some varieties of gypsum contain carbonate 
of lime, in some cases a8 much as thirty per 
cent: the agriculturists should avoid these 
and purchase the purest sulphate. In its 
crystalized form it is sometimes called selenite. 
One hundred pounds of uncalcined gypsum 
consists of 


Sulphuric -aeMesiets Sue eee 46 lbs. 
Rime, «ices ned pee bo -adusdos singe 38 
Water, .... cc ncWe ee ceca es ocean 21 

100 


Of course the composition varies in dif- 
ferent samples. It dissolves without difficul- 
ty in water, some varieties requiring 333, and 
others 500 times their own weight of water 
to effect asolution.. By burning it is reduced 
in weight, the water being driven off; it is 
then easily reduced to powder, which is per- 
fectly white, and extremely valuable for stuc- 
co, cement, &c. 

On soils which contain all the other ingre- 
dients necessary to supply the food of plants, 
except sulphate of lime, gypsum has a pow- 
erful effect, particularly when applied to 
clover or any of the leguminous crops.— 
If a sufficient quantity of sulphate of lime 
exist in the soil, the application of gypsum 
becomes perfectly useless, and on this account, 
its real value as a manure has been improp- 
erly estimated by persons who did not under- 
stand the reason of its inefficiency. It is to. 
tally unfit for wet lands. The farmer should 
recollect that this is an application for his 
crop, and not for his land; in fact, that it 
does not improve the soil mechanically, but 
is acted upon chemically by the plants. It 
is more valuable on account of its sulphuric 
acid than its lime, and this is the reason why 
the purer the sulphate the better is the ma- 
nure. When it is scattered on growing crops, 
either of two things occurs: 

1st. That portion which is dissolved by the 
moisture of the earth, is taken up by the 
plant and deposited in its tissues; this is what 
happens when it is applied to clover or pulse. 

2d. The soluble portion taken up by the 
plant is decomposed, the sulphuric acid uniting 
with potash or soda in the vegetable, and the 
lime becoming a carbonate, or sometimes the 
soluble sulphate is totally decomposed be- 
fore entering the plant, by the vegetable in- 
gredients of the soil, and one of its constitu- 
ents—sulphur enters into the composition of 
the plant. 

As gypsum is soluble, it should not be ap- 
plied to the soil in wet weather, lest it should 
be washed away, nor in great drought, lest it 
should remain undissolved until the crop is 
ripe. Late in the evening, immediately be- 
fore the dew falls, has been found an excellent 
time for applying it. The best season for 
top dressing crops with it, is in the spring; 
when vegetation has commenced and the soil 
is neither too wet nor too dry. Its effect on 
grain crops is not always beneficial, but on 
leguminous crops it performs wonders, and 
can not be equalled by any other manure.— 
Its effect on different crops seems strange and 
capricious, It is not beveficial to the nataral 
grasses, but on artificial meadow it is most 
powerful. Ii imparts to water its well known 
property of hardness. It can not enter the 
minute pores of the roots of plavts in an 
undisso'ved state. It possesses a double ad- 
vantage over other lime manures, it does not 
require burning but merely powdering before 
it is used, and it is easier dissolved, and of 
course enters sooner into the composition of 
plants. The sulphuric acid of gypsum can bo 
decomposed, and its sulphur set free by heat- 
ing it with decaying vegetable matter. Stange 
found sulphur in the sweet and bitter almond, 
and Garot extracted it from mustard seed, 

Many interesting experiments have been 
tried for the purpose of ascertaining the ef- 


fect of gypsum on various kinds of crops; 
some of them are worthy of notice. Two 
square perches of a field of clover belonging 
to Mr. Smith of Turnstall, near Settingburne, 
England, were set apart for trial: one perch 
received a dressing of gypsum, at the rate of 
five bushels to the acre, the other did not re- 
ceive avy manure. When the crop was 
mown, and afterwards cut for seed, the pro- 
duce was as follows: 


Per acre. Cut for seed. 
Gypsumed part. -... 60 cwt. 821 lbs. 
No mannre......... 20 20 


Mr. Smith says that his cattle showed an ex- 
traordinary predilection for the gypsumed 
clover. 

An experiment is recorded in “ The Library 
of Useful Knowledge,” in which five bushels 
of gypsum per acre were applied to part of 
a large field of clover: its effect in promot- 
ing the weight and luxuriance of the crop 
was remarkable. In November the entire 
field was sown with wheat; and the dark 
color and luxuriant growth of that part which 
had been gypsumed were apparent in the 
spring: when the wheat was threshed the 
produce was as follows: 





Gypsumed part—83 bu’s at $2.25_...- $85 50 
No manure—20 bu’s at 2.26.....2 0.2. 45 00 
$40 50 


This makes a difference of over forty dol- 
lars per acre in favor of the part manured 
with gypsum. The goodeffects of top dres- 
sing for wheat, clover, artificial meadow, &c., 
are well known to the farmers of Michigan, 
and by the completion of the Detroit and 
Milwaukee Railway, and the reduced rate of 
freight on this and other lines, they have now 
an opportunity for supplying themselves with 
this valuable manure. Some farmers com- 
plain that it retards the ripening of wheat, 
and other grain, making them subject to rust 
and mildew, &c.: this evil way be remedied 
by applying the plaster early in spring, or by 
adding a little salt: this latter substance pro- 
motes the vigor of every plant that it is pro- 
perly applied to, and increases the weight and 
hastens the ripening of all kinds of grain.— 
The urate of the “ London Manure Company” 
is gypsum saturated with liquid manure, and 
this is so valuable that, although inferior to 
Peruvian, it is esteemed fully equal to Afri- 
can guano. Michigan should encourage her 
own mines, and consume her own minerals { 
her stores of iron, copper, plaster and coal 
are inexhaustible—it is time tc begin to make 
use of them, instead of depending on a foreign 
supply. 

M. Bonssingault, the eminent French agri- 
cultural chemist, addressed the following 
questions to eminent agriculturists residing 
in different parts of France, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the effect of gypsum on va- 
tious crops. The reader can compare the re- 
plies with his own experience in the use of 
gypsum, making proper allowance for the dif- 
ference in soil, &c.: 

Question the 1st.—Does plaster act favor- 
ably on artificial meadow? 43 answers re- 
turned—40, yes; 3, no. 

Question 2d.—Does it act favorably on ar- 
tificial meadows, when the ground is extreme- 
ly wet? Ten answers—no, unanimously. 

Question 3d.—Can it take the place of or- 
ganic manures, or of humus in the soil; in 
other words, can a sterile soil with the addi- 
tion of gypsum support artificial meadow? 
Seven answers—-all in the negative. 

Question 4th.—Does gypsum, in a sensible 
manner, increase the growth of grain crops? 
Thirty-two answers—thirty negative. 

It will be perceived that the agriculturists 
of France think that gypsum has not much 
effect in increasing the grain crops; but this 
result is doubtless owing to the presence of 
sulphate of lime in the soil. The farmers of 
the United States and Canada are well aware 
of the fact that it does improve almost every 
description of grain crop, and acts powerfully 
in increasing the growth of forage plants.— 
The soil of Michigan, at least that part of it 
which has been long in tillage, although 
naturally fertile, has been deteriorated by fre- 
quent cropping without manure ; nothing will 
restore its fertility, so well as deep plowing, 
thorough drainage, and the application of 
barn-yard dung. Gypsum will increase the 
the grow h of the cereal crops, and, by pro- 








ducing a large amount of provender, give fa- 


cilities for feeding large numbers of stoek, 
these will contribute to their own sustenance 
by making that best of all fertilizers, barn- 
yard manuro, Every farmer should use gyp- 
sum to incre*se the weight and luxuriance of 
his crops, and enable him to feed stock, im- 
prove his land, and enrich himself. 
Epwarp Mason. 
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HOME NOTES, 


The Renick Stock for Sale. 

We note that Harness Renick, long a well 
known breeder of short-horns, offers his herd 
for sale. The sale will take place on the 15th 
of June at Circleville. All purchasers are to 
have from six to twelve months credit, ac- 
cording to the amount of their purchase. 
The Wheat Midge. 

A Mr. Dawson thus relates his experience 
with the wheat fly: 

“J procured a qnantity of the larve fall- 
grown, and in that motionless and torpid state 
in which they usually appeur when the grain 
isripe. A portion of the larva were placed 
ou the surface of moist soil in a flower-pot. In 
the course of two days the greater number of 
them had descended into the ground, previous- 
ly casting their skins, which remained at the 
surface. 

T afterwards ascertained that they had pene- 
trated to the depth of more than an inch, and 
were of a whitish color, softer, and more ace 
tive than they had previously been. The 
fact is thus established, that these apparently 
torpid larva when they fall from the ripe 
wheat in autumn, or are carelessly swept 
out from the threshing fluor into the barn 
yard, at once resume their activity and bury 
themselves in the ground, 

The larvae thus buried in the ground were- 
allowed to remain undisturbed during winter 
and spring, the flowerpot being occasionally 
watered. About the end of June they began 
to reappear above the surface, in the winged 
form ; the little grubs creeping to the surface, 
and projecting about half their bodies above 
it, when the skin of the upper part burst 
and the full grown winged midge came 
forth and flew off. This completes the round 
of changes which each generation of these lit- 
tle creatures undergoes, and we have thus ac- 
tual evidence of each stage of its progress from 
the egg to the perfect insect.” 

Mr. Dawson has recorded, also that a friend 
informed him that not less than four bushels 
of larve had been obtained from the wheat of 
eight acres. 

Dr, W, J. Anderson of Canada, reports: 

“ When the maggot has been hatched ear- 
ly in the season, and finds the wheat in a fav- 
orable condition for its reception, it arrives at 
maturity before the harvesting, and accord- 
ing to Professor Aind, “ leaves the grain at the 
close of a shower or heavy dew, and wriggles 
down the wet straw to the earth.” 

So far as our own observation has gone, it 
has satisfied us, that the maggot as soon as it 
has reached maturity, does not attempt to 
leave the ear, but, becoming stiff and torpid, 
either is shaken out of the ear by the waving 
of the corn by the wind, or by the process of 
harvesting, and thus reaches the ground. 

On arriving at the ground it is enabled by 
wriggling or some other process to bury it- 
self there. It penetrates to the depth of more 
than an ineh, There is considerable differs 
ence of opinion as to the circumstances under 
which this takes place. 

A first rate two year old. 

S. G, Patterson of Marengo, has now a white 
steer, of Short-horn stock which he raised on 
his farm, that will be three years old on the 
first day of June next. This steer is of re- 
markable growth, and is as thrifty as can be 
expected Within the fifty days previous to 
the 20th of March he gained at the rate of 14 
pounds in weight per day, and when weighed 
on the 16th. by John Evans, the postmaster, 
he was found to weigh 1825 pounds. ‘This is 
a good two year, and we should like to. hear 
of any one that can beat it. G. W. D. 

A new fodder plant, 

A Mr. F. Williams of Sunderland has been 
growing a plant frem seed called the Kgype 
tian Millett, and which Professor Gray of 
Harvard University pronounces the Bajree 
of India, or Penicillaria Spieata of the botae 
nists. The Boston Cultivator states that Mr. 
Williams has the seed of this pant for sale 
and he considers it the best crop for summer 
fodder for horses that is known, being sw°<4 
and producing three crops in a season. Of 
the quantity afforded at each cutting nothing 








is said. 
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clear of suckers so that the whole substance 
of the plant should go to the main stalk.— 
Mr. Epiror.—According to promise, I now} As in common corn the suckers will injure 
give you my experience in the culture of the| the yield of ears, so will the virtue of Cane 
Chinese Sugar Cane and the manufacture of|be destroyed by suckers, If the object is 
syrup. simply to make syrup, the suckers may in no 
In the first place, I planted one rod square | way injure its quality, but the quality which 
in the spring of-1857, in-drills in clay soil,| will enable us to granulate it will be wanting. 
but the cane did not ‘ripen so that any of its|I hope that an effort will be made this year 
seeds grew. I crashed the cane about the | to perfect and ripen the main stalk, either by 
first of October witha temporary crusher, | the means I suggest or some other, that the 
but I am satisfied that I left a large amount | syrup from it may be kept separate from the 
of the juice in the stalk. I had thirteen gal-| syrup from the unripe stalks and suckers, 
lons of juice, which I cleansed with the white | that a bone black filter may be tried, and I 
of a few eggs and a little cream of lime, and | shall not despair, if all these means are tried, 
skimmed the same well and boiled it down to | of making sugar equal, if not superior to the 
about two and a half gallons, which was thick | sugar of commerce. 
and pleasant, but had a sort of newish taste.| I have tested my Cane seed to see whether 
I kept about a quart ina bottle corked up/|it will grow. Ihave about three pecks of 
tight tillnew syrup was made again, and | what I suppose to be ripe. I planted some 
found the same as perfect and sweet as it was| jn a vessel with some corn and broom-corn, 
when made, without having that newish taste | aj] the same depth. About one half of the 
(or greenish taste, as some call it.) Hence I! Cane seed has come up. I find that Cane 
am satisfied that the syrup will keep any|sced is harder and slower to come up than 
length of time if well made. corn or broom-corn. The corn came up first, 
In the next place, I planted 23 lbs. of seed | broom-corn next, and the cane last. Hence 
which I bought in the spring of 1858, in drills my opinion is that cane should not be plan- 
on sandy ground, but scarcely as much came | ted as deep as corn, so that it may come up 
up as should stand on half anacre. I cultivated | sooner and have more time to come to matu- 
and hoed it so as to keep it free of weeds; rity. Ifthe ground is moist it would be well 
and soon after the first frost in the fall, I| to soak the seed a little before planting, but 
stripped off the blades standing, and cut the | jf dry it would be injurious to soak it. I 
cane up, and set it up in an empty ice house,|was absent when my Cane was planted last 
where I left it until the last of November or | year, and on my return I found that it had 
the first of December. I think it would have! peen planted of an equal depth with the corn, 
been better if I had not kept it quite as long. | hence I presume the depth was one great 
I then crushed it with a small crusher of three | reason why it did not come up well. The 
iron rollers, which was so sadly deficient that} Gane was about a week or ten days Jonger 
I lost again a large amount of juice, but, not- coming up than the corn. I think seed raised 
withstanding, I made 87 gallons of syrup, be-| here in this climate will grow better than 
sides wasting considerable in experiments! ¢n9¢ imported, if we can ripen it ; and a week 
which I will now relate. or ten days will make a vast difference in ri- 
The first lot I cleansed with bullock’s blood pening. I shall plant this year between one and 
and cream of lime and water of lime; but) ty acres to Cane, shall put on plenty of'seed 
the more I put in, the blacker and the more) . that if it should come up too thick I can 
unclean it got. The second lot I cleansed’ 1,4) up part of it. I shall plant it shallow, 
with white of eggs, cream and water of lime,| 44 shall trim off the suckers from part of 
end:it.sres annie cleaner, bus equally as black 11, crop, and endeavor to make sugar in ac- 
as the first. The third lot I cleansed / ..;dance with the above views. 
with milk only, and it was ‘much cleaner.— Now, Mr. Editor, the importance of the 
a Darth: let Latenittes Vetere boiling, (as subject is my only apology for troubling you 
io ree the other) iets brought _ slowly with this lengthy communication. Why 
pe bag Poe a nye Ane sanie it boiled) ould we not give this matter a fair trial?— 
er - aotndl ever - ed Logerente Gen If we can succeed in raising our own sugar 
skimmed it well, then boiled and skimmed it and not be dependent on foreign production, 
the same the second time; then boiled it rap-| swhiect as it is to a high tariff, we shall keep 
” na ponsible to the consistency of 8y TUup. | vithin our borders a vast amount of produc- 
tao Pacer re elie tingling: penntityl 98! tive capital, and shall be so much the more 
any giles yee neve py ay a mah wealthy and independent. 
taste, with the exception of the newish taste 
before noticed. So that I am satisfied that ‘ee 7 i On PEAR) TT: 
the more stuff you put in for the purpose of 
cleansing, the worse your syrup will be, unless 
you have a bone black filter to run it through. 
A word here about bone black, of which BY H. R. SCHETTERLY. 
many of your readers may be ignorant. In lly 


i pi NUMBER TWO. 
sugar countries filters are made mainly of} Atmospheric air has been collected from 


bone black; hence there are large manufac-| different parts of the world, at the level of 
tories for making it, one of the principal ones | the sea and on high mountains; and, when 
in this country is at Cincinnati. They take pure, has been found, on being analyzed by 
a quantity of bones, boil and roast them un-| the best chemists, to be composed of about 
til the glue is all out, then they tak2 two large | twenty-one parts of oxygen and seventy-nine 
kettles, fill one heaping full, put the other parts of nitrogen, by measure; or of 23.299 
over it, and build a hot fire around them un- of oxygen and 76.701 of nitrogen, by weight. 
til the bones are charred. Then they pound | some chemists say these two gases are united 
the charred bones fine, put them into a mill merely by diffusion, not combined chemically ; 
and grind them and then bolt theflour. The} put it is certain that the proportions are al- 
finest is put up and is called ivory black,| ways the same, however united, A little re- 
which is the principal ingredient of boot| flection will convince the reader that there 
blacking, and can be got at most drug stores. | are various other substances contained in the 


The bran after the bolting is called bone | air, in a state of diffusion, for all volatile sub- 
black, and is used extensively as a filter for 


cleansing sugar and other substances. This 
cannot be got readily without sending to the 
manufactory, because, as yet, there has been 
no demand for it here. I think the use of it 


Experiments with Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Chemical Properties of the Atmosphere. 


stances rise from the earth into it; but all 
these, except some watery vapor and carbon- 
ic acid, are constantly washed out and brought 
to the earth by every rain. There is, how- 
. ever, another essential ingredient always con- 
in cleansing our Chinese Sugar Cane syrup | tained in atmosyheric air; but of which elec- 
will not be any less beneficial than it is found | tricians alone have taken much notice. Chem- 
in making common sugar. It is to be hoped | jsts and Physiologists have alike ignored its 
that the experiment may be fully tried the agency in the operations of nature; except 
coming year. Faraday, who says it constitutes chemical af- 
Thave tried various ways with my best and finity itself; and this ingredient is electricity. 
my second best syrup to granulate it, but| ‘The nitrogen of the atmosphere seems to 
have utterly failed, as have also my neighbors. | he almost inert, while the oxygen combines 
We have tried all the plans laid down by the | chemically with most terrestrial substances, 
papers, but with no success. I was shown producing the various oxydes and acids, which 
one lot of sugar which was exhibited all| constitute a very large portion of the terra- 
through town as sugar fromthe Chinese Cane, queous globe, mostly in a solid state, though 
but it was a humbug, as I found after tracing oxygen, when isolated, is in an aeriform state; 
it out; it having been made out of the last in which it appears to act as an almost uni- 
five gallons of a barrel of the best family | yersal modifier of other substances by combi- 
syrup bought in Toledo. I have, as yet, but ning with them in all proportions; and hence 
little faith in the genuineness of sugar claimed | jt jg generally regarded as being itself the 
to Bade ain hing $9 Chinese Cane. agent that produces the various combinations 
‘aa ve es the question is not yet set-| in which it is found. Now, if electricity and 
er sugar can be made from it. 1| chemical affinity be the same agent, as asser- 


buch han Beat place, that but very little ted by Faraday, then it is manifest—as the 

which will ae ee qnough yet to make syrup | sir contains a large quantity of electricity 

enough has Sent and that which was ripe | ong receives a constant accession from the 

and with suckers ah ors up with the green | sun, while it is perpetually in contact with all 

making sugar. I think ram ~ —— ~ terrestrial substances, that the electricity con- 
; ‘ e Cane out of | yo: 04 ; ‘ 

which we desire to make sugar should bi kept |sotive venee ne ome noe te Oxy EON ee 


active primary agent by which all the infi- 








nite variety of chemical operations in nature 
are performed ; for it is unphilosoph'cal to 
assume the existence of two everywhere 
co-existent-and contemporaneous chemical 
agents. But to return— 

Thomson’s Chemistry shows that the 
purest rain water contains air, carbonic acid, 
carburetted. hydrogen, carbonate of lime, and 
sometimes nitric acid, muriatic acid, and mu- 
riate of lime. These substances must there- 
fore be found in the atmosphere, whence the 
rain brings them down. 

Liebig insists that air also contains ammo- 
nia from which vegetables derive nitrogen: 
but Mulder denies that more than a mere un- 
certain trace of it is found in the atmosphere; 
and as ammonia is generally derived from de- 
composing animal and vegetable substances, 
and though it is volatile and therefore rises 
into the atmosphere, the rains wash it down, 
and vegetables absorb it directly from the 
soil by their roots. 

Vewer has ascertained that, in the Nether- 
lands, the minimum quantity of aqueous va- 
por in the air is nearly six parts, and the max- 
imum more than ten parts, in one thousand 
parts (volumes) of air. No observations are 
recorded elsewhere; and the propo:tional 
quantity is of course variable everywhere, 
Water is composed of one measure (vol. 
ume) of oxygen combined with two of hydro- 
gen by measure; or of sixteen parts of oxy- 
gen combined with two parts of hydrogen, 
by weight. And, if these two gases be mix- 
ed in this proportion and an electric spark 
passed through the mixture, they combine, 
forming eighteen parts of water, with an in- 
tense evolution of heat. Water may also be 
decomposed by electricity ; but Faraday found 
that an immense quantity is necessary to de- 
compose a small quantity. 

Carburetted hydrogen gas is composed of 
carbon and hydrogen. It arises from wet de- 
caying vegetable matter; and bubbles of it 
will rise out of water having decaying leaves 
at the bottom, when we wade init. Carbon- 
ate of lime consisting of carbonic acid and 
lime, is found in rain water in the form of an 
impalpable powder. 

Nitric acid is composed of oxygen and ni- 
trogen, (the same ingredients as common air) 
but in different proportion. Thomson says it 
is formed in the atmosphere, by the passage 
of a current of electricity through the air.— 
Muriatic acid is composed of chlorine and 
hydrogen, and may be obtained from salt.— 
Mulder says it is set free from salt marshes by 
the action (the electrical action) of the sun. 
Muriate of lime is composed of muriatic acid 
and lime. All these ingredients are necessa- 
ry to vegetable life; but carboric acid, com- 
posed of eight parts of oxygen and three 
parts of carbon, by weight, is by far the most 
important substance contained in the atmos- 
phere to the life and growth of vegetables; 
for, from this gas they separate nearly all the 
carbon of which their solid parts are _princi- 
pally constructed. When vegetable substan- 
ces are burnt in the open air, the oxygen of 
the air combines with their carbon in the pro- 
portion just stated, and the carbonic acid 
thus formed, the watery vapor containing the 
oxygen and hydrogen, and all other volatile 
substances contained in the fuel, are dissipa- 
ted into the atmosphere: while the ashes left 
contain all the inorganic matter derived from 
the soil. But, if the external air be excluded 
from the process of incineration, only so much 
of the carbon as there is oxygen to combine 
with in the fuel itself, goes to the formation 
of carbonic acid, and is dissipated with the 
other volatile substances; while the remain- 
der of carbon contained in the fuel, remains 
behind in the form of charcoal, which con- 
tains the inorganic substances also. The 
quantity of carbonic acid contained in the at- 
mosphere is comparatively small, because 
growing vegetables consume it, by fixing the 
carbon, and throwing out the oxygen it con- 
tains into the air; and there are always grow- 
ing vegetables enough, in some part of the 
world, to which the atmosphere conveys it. 
In ten thousand parts of air Saussure found 
the minimum of carbonic acid to be 3 15-100 
and the maximum 5 74-100 parts, and other 
Physiologists generally agree with him. It 
is a little more in the night than during the 
day, and in large cities than in the country. 
And during the winter when there are no 
vegetables growing to consume it, and no 
wind for a time to disperse it, carbonic acid 
sometimes accumulates much in some locali- 
ties. 

Now, if there were no storms or commo- 
tion in the atmosphere to distribute the sub- 
stances formed on the earth’s surface to those 
regions where they are needed, they would 
accumulate where they are formed. Carbon- 
ic acid would destroy all organized beings in 
densely populated districts, while those sparse- 
ly populated would not have enough to sus- 
tain vegetation; for this gas is principally 





formed by combustion and by the respiration 


of man and animals, Again, if it were not | 
for the wind there could be no rain to irrigate 

the dry land, for the aqueous vapor would 

remain suspended over the waters from which 

it was raised till a change of temperature in 

the air, consequent on a change of season, 

would again precipitate it where it was raised. 

In fact, vegetables could not exist any where, 

and as these are the primary food of living 

beings, these too would soon perish if the 

winds ceased to blow. How admirably glo- 
rious are the contrivances and adaptations of 
the Creator ! The more we learn of his wis- 
dom, the more still appears beyond our reach. 

How can it be possible for a Philosopher to 
be an Atheist? or for a Christian to doubt 
the perpetuity of the Creator’s goodness to 

all his creatures ? 





The “ Lampas” in horses and their cure. 


A correspondent of the Mew York Spirit 
who seems to be posted thus writes of the 
*Lampas” in horses; and very sensible it is, if 
correct : 

“T allude to the Lampas. Although not a 
very dangerous ailment to the horse, yet it is 
very annoying to him, and very uncongenial 
to the tastes of most horsemen. The learned 
Dr. Webster spells it Lampass, and defines 
it to be “an accidental swelling of the fleshy 
lining of the roof of the mouth, immediately 
behind the fore-teeth in the horse, «hich soon 
subsides if left to itself,” “sometimes called 
Lampers.” As old Charley K said when 
asked for his daughter, “this is strange talk 
to me.” In a few particulars I beg leave 
slightly to differ with the very distinguished 
and learned gentleman. To my mind an acci- 
dental swelling is rather a phenomena, The 
exciting cause of the swelling may be said to 
be accidental. The swelling itself can hardly 
be so considered. Nor will it always “ quick- 
ly subside if left to itself.” According to my 
hypothesis it arises from indigestion ; in fact, 
being simply one of the common symptons 
marking the inception of an attack of indiges- 
tion in the horse. The horse rubbing his tail 
is again a symptom of Lampas. The symp- 
toms characterizing Lampas, are a rough 
coat, sluggish gait, loss of flesh, with an un- 
conquerable desire to lie down and wallow in 
the saddle, and to rub his mane and tail out 
as soon as hitched. One of the prominent 
exciting causes of Lampas is from feeding too 
soon, after great bodily fatigue, before the 
stomach has had time to recuperate its mus- 
cular energies for properly digesting its con- 
tents, digestion being a muscular as well as 
chemical process. I have seen something 
very similar to Lampas in human subjects, 
where digestion was illy performed. The 
usual remedial agents used for the cure of 
this troublesome affection is slitting the ruge, 
with a sharp knife or getting a blacksmith to 
burn them out. The first is,in a great many 
cases, a useless waste of time, and the last not 
only cruel and useless, but actually injurious 
to the horse’s teeth. It is the commonly re- 
cived opinion, I believe, that none but young 
horses have the Lampas. Any horse, of any 
age, liable to a fit of indigestion, is liable to 
have the Lampas. I have seen it in horses 
of ail ages and conditions. The contrary 
opinion I assert to be a popular fallacy. I 
have strong authority to back this assertion, it 
being no less a personage than my popular 
Uncle Davy W., whose theory as enunciated 
by himself on the race track is: “my young 
friend, if you want to win a pile lay your mo- 
ney against the favorite, for you may depend 
upon it the human family is prone to arrar.” 
It is true young horses are more susceptible 
to it, and why: because they are less accus- 
tomed to undego fatigue, the confinement of 
stabling, and to being grain-fed ; all of which 
being of themselves sufficient to produce indi- 
gestion. The fallof the year seems to be 
more favorable for its production than any 
other season. This may be accounted for on 
the supposition that mere cora and otber grain 
is fed at this season, and the grain being soft 
and succulent, the horse eats it with more 
avidity and rapidity, and, as a consequence, 
mastication is less properly performed, often 
swallowing considerable quantitics of new 
corn unbroken. Those horses that bolt their 
grain will almost always ia the fall be found 
rubbing themselves, and if you examine them 
closely you will find that they have a sour 
stomach and the Lampas in conjunction. I 
have no doubt horses in the western and mid- 
dle states suffer more with Lampas than those 
at the extreme north, where they often feed 
on potatoes, etc. or at the far south, where 
they use pumkins, etc. In my humble opinion, 
after considerble experience Lampas is as 
much a symptom of indigestion in the horse, 
as the scarlet rash is of scarlet fever in the 
human subject. Satisfied we are correct in 
our theory, what are the indications of cure 
to be adopted? We cannot expect to effect 
this by any locul means or application, We 
shall need a stimulant to restore tone to the 
muscular coat of the stomach, an anti-acid to 
corre t the acidity of the prime rie, and ap- 
erient to clear out the offending substance 
from the mal-treated stomach. Ginger is a 











stimulent, soda an anti-acid, and aloes a tunic 
and aperient. Let us take a quarter of a 
pound each, mix together, and give our patient 
a tablespoonful morning, noon, and night in a 
“bran mash,” or a light chop-feed, and I ag. 
sert, in four or five days we shall find our pa- 
tient cured. I have given this prescription 
to a good many friends for trial, who have 
used it, they say, invariably with success, 
Should constipation be a decided symptom, 


the quantity of aloes ought to be doubled or 
even trebled. 


MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 


SHORTHORNS. 


eer” Numbers with an “e” following them refer to 
the English Herdbook—ail others refer to the American 
Herdbook, unless otherwise noted. 


No. 95.--SENNY LIND 8th. A roan heifer 
bred by Silas Sly and Sons, Plymouth, Mich., and 
owned by E. N. Wilcox, Detroit. Calved April 14, 
1858, 

Dam, Jenny Lind 7th, by Champion 1844; he by 
Regent 2115, out of Victoria by Marmion 100. 

1 g. dam, Jenny Lind, by Regent 2115. 

2 g. dam, Nelly Bly, by Nero 111, he by Ajax 29446, 
out of Trim by Ajax. 

8 g. dam, Nancy by Bethlehem 1254, 

4g. dam, —— by imported Comet 1883, 

5 g. dam, —— by imported Nelson 1914. 

6 g. dam, —— of the Cox and Bullock importation 
of 1816. See Am. Herd Book, 2d Vol. Page 37, 

Sire, Superior, by North Star 1941, bred by Geo. 
Vail of Troy. 

No. 96.--NEW-WEARS-DAY. Bull. White 
bred by and the property of John D. Patterson 
Westfield, Chautauque county, N. ¥. Calved Janu- 
ary Ist, 1858. 

Dam, Fanny Fern, by imported Harold 2d 1638, 

1 g. dam, Dahlia, by Archer 2028¢, 10, a bull bred by 
F. Rotch of Butternuts, N. Y. 

2 g. dam, Delight, by Devonshire 966e, 51. Thie 
bull was imported in 1829, from the herd of Mr. 
Whittaker. 

8 g. dam, Daisy, by Admiral 1608e, a bull imported 
by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. 

4 g. dam, Yellow Rose, by Young.Denton 968¢, 

5 g. dam, Arabella, by North Star 460¢. 

6 g. dam, Aurora, by Comet 155¢. 

7 g. dam, —— by Henry 3801e. 

8 g. dam, —— by Danby 190e. 

Sire, Ivanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 2d 1688, out 
of Victoria by Tecumseh 170. 

Harold 2d, was bred by Robert Golding of Hunton, 
Kent Co., Eng., and imported by H. J. Cowden, Ripley, 
Chautauque Co., N. Y. He was sired by Harold 1038006, 
and out of Elfrida, by Hengist 10315e. 

No. 97.-"YOUNG ARCHER. Bull. Roan— 
bred by and the property of John D. Patterson, of 
Westfield, Chautauque county, N. Y. Calved May 
81st, 1858, 

Dam, Pocahontas, by imported Harold 2d 1688. 

1 g. dam, Pocahontas, by Archer 3028¢, 10. 

2g. dam, Pansey 2d, by Ajax 2944e. 

8 g. dam, Sprightly, by Washingtoh 1566¢. 

4g. dam, Pansey, by Blaize 76¢e. 

5 g. dam, Primrose, by Charles 127e. 

6g 

7g 

8 











. dam, —— by Blythe Comet 85e.j 
. dam, —— by Prince 521e. 
g. dam, —— by Patriot .486e. 
Sire, Ivanhoe 1688 by imported Harold/2d 1688. 


No. 98.-HIGHLAND CHIEF. Bull. Red. 
Bred by and the property of John D. Patterson 
Westfield, Chautauque county, N. Y. Calved Aus 
gust 17, 185s, 

Dam, Wighland Lassie, by imported Harold 2d 1688. 

1 g. dam, Lucy, by Bonaparte 293, by Duke 440, out 
of Countess 8d, by Wellington 1086, a well bred 
bull owned by the late Robert Arnold, of St. 
Catherines, C. W. 

2g. dam, Fanny, by Lord John 1800. 

8 g. dam, Roan, by Mayduke 102, bred by Adam 
Ferguson, C. W. 

4 g. dam, Countess 3d, by Wellington 1086. 

5 g. dam, Countess Ist, by imported Son of Comet 
155e, 991. 

6 g. dam, Princess, imported, by Lancaster 3606. 

7 g. dam, Golden Pippin, by North Star 458¢, 





8 g. dam, by Favorite 252e, 
9 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e. 
10 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢, 
11 g. dam, —— by Hubback 819¢. 


Sire, Ivanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 2d 1638, 
No. 99.--FLORA Ist. Cow. White. Bred by 

H. J, Cowden, Ripley, N. Y., the property of John 

D. Patterson, Westfleld, Chautauque county, N. Y. 

Calved March 15, 1857, 

Dam, Flora Temple, by Rough and Ready 2154, 

1 ge dam, Lady Lockhart, by Marnoch 1844 import- 
ed, 

2 g. dam, Lucy, by Bonaparte 278. 

8 g. dam, Fanny, by Lord John 1800, 

4g. dam, Roan, by Mayduke 102, 

5 g. dam, Countess 3d, by Wellington 1086, 

6 g. dam, Countess Ist, by imported Son of Comet 
155e, 991. 

7 g. dam, Princess, imported, by Lancaster 8600 

8 g. dam, Golden Pippin, by North Star 458e. 


9 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e, 
10 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢, 
11 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢, 
12 g. dam, —— by Hubback 319¢, 


Sire, 1vanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 2d, 1638, 
No. 100.--SULEA. Cow. White. Bred by H. J. 

Cowden, Ripley, N. Y., the property of John D. Pat- 

terson, Westfield, Chautauque county, N. ¥. Calved 

September 80th, 1857. 

Dam, Highland Lassie, by imported Harold 2d 163% 

1 g. dam, Lucy, by Bonaparte 273, 

2 g. dam, Fanny, by Lord John 1800. 

8 g. dam, Roan, by Mayduke 102, 

4 g. dam, Countess 3d, by Wellington 1086, 

5 g. dam, Countess ist, by imported Sun of Comes 

155e, 991. 

6 g. dam, Princess, imported, by Lancaster 360¢. 

7 g. dam, Golden Pippin. by North Star 4586. 

8 g. dam, by Favorite 252e, 





9 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e. 
10 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e. 
11 g. dam, —— by Hubback 819¢, 


Sire, Ivanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 24 1683. 
No. 102.--LUCW 2d. Cow. White. Bred by H 

J. Cowden, Ripley, N. ¥ , the property of John D 

Patterson, Westfield, Chautauque county, N. Y.— 

Calved September 24, 1857, 

Dam, Lucy, by Bonaparte 273. 

1 g. dam, Fanny, by Lord John 1800. 

2 g. dam, Roan, by Mayduke 102. 

8 g. dam, Countess 8d, by Wellington 1086. 

4 g. dam, Countess ist, by imported Son of Comet 

1de, 991. 
5 g. dam, Princess, imported, by Lancaster 3600. 
6 g. dam, Golden Pippin, by North Star 4596. 


7 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252e, 
8 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢, 
9 g. dam, —— by Favorite 252¢, 
10 g. dum, —— by Hubback 819. 


Sire, Ivanhoe 1688, by imported Harold 2d 1688. 


—Capt. Daniel Brown, the last survivor of the Wyo 
ming massacre, died on the 8d inst., aged 88 years. 
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Surface Dressing and Mulching? Fruit 
Trees. 














BY R. ERRINGTON, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Some forty to fifty years since, it was a reg- 
ular custom to dig, annually, all fruit-tree 
borders; for it was considered, that when the 
surface looked smart and fresh, there was, of 
course, good gardening beneath ! As for mind- 
ing the destruction of a net-work of those 
minute root organs, termed fibres. why, it 
came not into consideration, so long as the 
big, black roots, which shot downwards, were 
gafe. In these times, sensible people not only 
forbear to dig over the roots, but actually set 
a decoy over them, to tempt these fibres up- 
wards, and to secure them when obtained — 
I need scarcely say, that the two practices are 
the very antipodes of each other. I here in- 
vite the particular attention of those who 
would practice rational gardening, to the very 
opposite nature of the two operations: sure- 
ly no thinking person can pass them by as 
trifles. 

And, perhaps, I may be permitted to show 
the necessary consequences of each op ration 
respectively. There can exist no doubt of 
the following facts: 

Ist. Deep roots are in a cooler medium du- 
ring the growing period, than surface roots. 

2d. They have a tendency to produce wood 
of a less fruitful character than surface 
fibres. 

It is pretty well known that the air we 
breathe, aud the soil we tread on, are perpet 
ually interchanging heat with each other; and 
that, on each returning spring, the earth has 
to be warmed anew, principally by borrowing 
from the atmosphere, to be repaid most scru- 
pulously. If this be admitted, it is evident 
that the surface of the soil must first be 
heated, and thus warmth is transmitted grad- 
ually downwards. This being the case, it be- 
comes necessary to inquire, whether the or- 
dinary heat of the soil, without solar influen- 
ces, would be congenial to fruit trees. It is, 
surely, needless to answer this. If, then, 
roots enjoy a considerable degree of warmth, 
why not shape our operations and practice 
accordingly ? I have years since paid close 
attention to the results arising from deep dig- 
ging over the roots of fruit trees; and have 
even known what might appear anomalous 
results accruing therefrom. The following 
are the usual phenomena, presented by a per- 
tinacious course of practice of the kind. The 
trees become barren, their side branches fall 
gradually away, causing them to assume a 
lean and gawky appearance ; they are apt to 
produce much watery, or immature spray 
from portions of the tree which had lost the 
true, or original bvanches; and that spray 
generally springs forth at, or about, Midsum- 
mer, and too late to be of any service to the 
tree. The terminal growths are apt to be- 
come long jointed, and, in many cases, the 
poiuts of the shoots die, or become diseased. 
Moss is apt to prevail on the stems, if the 
trees be of some age; and, in general, trees 
thus circumstanced, are a prey to numerous 
iusect”, caterpillars, &e. These ate a few of 
the evils; but, in addition, it will be found, 
that what may be termed the principal young 
wood, is produced late, and, by consequence, 
continues growing late, and thereby is gen- 
erally immature, and caterpillars, and other 
enemies, seem particularly attached to the 
first made wood of such trees in the spring. 
I have seen Apple orchards, or gardens, with- 
in a few miles of where I write, thus attack- 
ed annually, until they became utterly worth- 
less, the owners still hoping on ; but some of 
these orchards have of late been rooted up. 
They were, for years, annually dug and crop- 
ped, almost close to the stems, with potatoes; 
and, what is worse than all, on the “lazy 
bed,” or raised bed system, in which case the 
soil has to be excavated a foot in depth, to 
soil the potatoes with. 

But now let us, for a moment, cast our 
eyes on trees undug, and well-rooted in a 
proper soil, with abundance of fibres nestling 
just under the surface. It is almost needless 
to look for moss on the stems of trees thus 
situated, their bark generally shines with a 
polish ofa very different character. Their 
early-made shoots progress with rapidity at 
the very period (June) when the ill used trees 
receive their first snubbing with blight. But 
their young shoots are compact and short- 
pointed, presenting, altogether, a very differ- 
ent appearance from the attenuated charac- 
ter of the young wood of the other class — 
Much less interior, or watery spray will be 
produced; indeed, with trees weil managed 
on the platform system, scarcely any. The 
trees having freely and heartily made their 
first growth, generally begin to solidify about 





the period when the iil-used trees are begin- 
ning to ramble (August;) and, if any second 
growth is made, it is short, firm, and soon en- 
ded. As for dying points, there will not be 
much trouble concerning them, if the surface 
soil is genial and undug; unless tap roots 
have been permitted, when the trees will be, 
in part, liable to the grievances complained 
of in the other class. 

It is almost needless to add here, a des- 
cription of the respective results: in the one 
case, dwarf, compact, comfortable-looking, and 
fruitful trees; in the other, gawky and barren 
skeletons, a discredit to the gardens, And, 
how could it be otherwise? It must be ob- 
vious to any one, on the slightest corsidera- 
tion, that when the surface-roots of any tree 
are annually mutilated, for cight or nive in- 
ches in depth, that what roots the tree has 
remaining, must be several weeks later in re- 
ceiving the necessary amount of ground heat, 
produced by the return of summer, than trees 
whose fibres are just beneath the surface.— 
The effect is, as before stated, the well-cared 
for tree makes its early growth with the ad- 
junct of alively root action; thus bidding 
defiance to the extreme ravages of insect foes. 
The tree, dug over, is impelled to growth in 
the shoots, by the heated atmosphere, weeks 
before the deep roots are put in active mo- 
tion; here is, surely, some difference in con- 
ditions! The early growths of the latter are 
almost sure to suffer in some way; they are 
in little better position than a cut down stump, 
thrown across a brook; such as we all have 
seen many a time, attempting to shoot as 
springs return. The first growth being foil- 
ed, we arrive, probably at, or near Midsum- 
mer, when the sun has warmed the soil to a 
greater depth, and the 1l-fated tree, clinging 
with tenacity to life, makes another bid for 
an annual growth. But, as before observed, 
our autumns are not long enough, and hot 
enough, to mature this growth, and, at last, a 
morbid condition is the consequence, and the 
cultivator cuts the tree down in despair. 

I have stated this much, as paving the way 
to a few remaiks on the immense benefits ari- 
sing from a system of coaxing surf.ce or shal- 
low roots. This is called by various names, 
as surfacing, mulching, top-dressing, &e — 
But here let us distinguish a little. These 
various names should be reduced to two pro- 
cesses, Which are, indeed, somewhat distinct, 
viz: mulching and surface dressing. Mulch- 
ing, in the practical gardener’s acceptation, 
means applying halfrotten manure over a 
tree’s roots, to prevent them becoming dry. — 
It is intended to obviate the necessity for the 
watering-pot. Surface-dressing is specially 
intended to induce, and preserve, surface 
roots, 

Now, there are more ways than one of per- 
forming these operations. As for mulching, 
to preserve moisture, that needs little descrip- 
tion ; it seems specially intended to avert so- 
lar influences, which we invite, in these times, 
to tender fruits; and is, indeed, confined 
chiefly to trees of coarse, or hady habits, 
and which depend not so much on ground 
heat. With regard to surfacing, we must re- 
member two things: first, that the material 
should have a capacity for receiving and 
transmitting warmth; and secondly, that it 
may prove, ultimately, an abiding medium, 
adapted to the needs of the roots thereby in- 
daced, I find nothing superior to chopped 
loamy turf and vegetable matter, such as half 
decayed tree leaves; these, in about equal 
quantities, furnish an excellent material. If 
the loam is very adhesive, I mix some char- 
red rubbish with it. Indeed, I prefer the lat- 
ter course, as it makes the whole darker ; 
and, doubtless, assists in the absorption of 
heat—a material point with tender trees. 

Now, what I would recommend is a surface 
dressing aunually to choice fruits, alchough 
it be only an inch, or a little more. 

If souie persons, who understand these 
things, think that annual transplanting is not 
too expensive a process, why, surely it cannot 
be supposed too much to apply a little dres- 
sing, on the same principle as we manure a 
piece of cabbage or celery ground, which, of 
course, is an annual affair. It is most strange 
that people should so neglect their tender 
fruits, There seems to have been a general 
impression that a fruit tree, once planted, 
should fight its own way; and, indeed, with 
ordinary coarse-growing orchard trees, such 
is obliged to be the case. But this does not 
prove that an annual attention, as much as is 
awarded to any ordinary crop, will not prove 
profitable. Talk of profit, what so unprofita- 
ble as coarse fruit trees, unfruitful, and smoth 
ering other crops, from year to year ? the 
proprietor feeding on delusive hopes, instead 
of apples, pears, &c. Here lie the reasons 
why so many fruit trees are unsatisfactory ; 
but let it not be, for.a moment, supposed that 
I blame practical gardeners, as a body, for 
either ignorance or apathy in the affair. This 





is not so much a question of manures, as of 
labour ; and hundreds of gardeners, of the 
less fortunate class, pass by trees thus situa- 
ted, simply because, whilst attempting to 
push one matter to its utmost, something else 
must be set aside. In many cases, an extra 
laborer, for awhile, would set all right. And, 
indeed, to aim at the highest perfection in the 
numerous things which pertain to modern 
gardening, is no mean task to mark out; and 
necessarily involves expense in one shape or 
other. But bad gardening is no better than 
bad farming; and there is nothing like carry- 
ing out the object to its full extent, although 
such may limit the desires in other respects. 

But, to return to the surface-dressing for a 
moment, There is a time, as well as a mode 
of applying it. I here advise that a few main 
points be kept well in view. In the first 
place, I urge that late in spring is the most 
eligible period. I woul’ have this surface- 
dressing retain surface-moisture, when it can 
be secured. This, however, pre-supposes that 
the trees are on sound platforms, or other- 
wise so situated, as that no stagnation can 
possibly occur. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, with tender kinds of fruits, to permit 
the solar rays, up to the very end of May, to 
enter freely. Applications of this kind should, 
therefore, be withheld until the object be ac- 
complished. And it is of importance that 
this covering should succeed on the heels of 
a liberal spring rain, provide! tue preceding 
period has been somewhat dry, which is fre- 
quently the case. Surface-dressing, in my 
opinion, is, therefore, best applied in the last 
week of May, or the first week in June; but 
as to weather, we must of course, leave a 
margin on its behalf. 

We may now consider the thickness most 
eligible. It may have been observed, that if 
the compost applied is oneehalf vegetable 
soil, such will diminish by decay into a very 
small compass; therefore, the loam alone 
may be counted on as permanent depth. If 
annual dressings are applied, I consider two 
inches sufficient ; if biennial, three inches may 
be applied. Care should be taken, during 
the succeeding summer, not to cut away, by 
any operation, the surface fibres, which are 
sure to be encouraged thereby. If any weeds 
appear, hand-weeding may be resorted to. 

Here let me point to the evil influence of 
tap, or forked roots. If trees are carefully 
transplanted, and root pruned, whilst young, 
these roots will seldom occur; but if such 
has been neglected, care mus’ »e taken, at the 
last planting, to cut away all coarse and 
fibrous roots having a downward tendency. 

I before adverted to what gardeners term 
mulching, and may here offer a few remarks. 
I observed, that it was practiced chiefly with 
the more ordinary kinds of fruit trees; such, 
indeed, as are perfectly at home in our cli- 
mate. As for mulching heavily, as is the 
practice with some; spreading raw manure, 
nearly six inches in depth, over the roots, 
nothing can be worse, even as regards hardy 
fruts. This kind of manure is exceedingly 
sluggish, in conducting the solar warmth to 
the cold soil beneath. Let any one observe 
heaps of such manure wheeled out to the 
kitchen garden, in a frozen condition, and it 
will be found, that the interior will remain 
frozen for a long tims after the soil is thawed. 
For newly planted fruit trees, which require 
to be mulched, I would strongly recommend 
half-decayed tree leaves, as being warmer in 
character than the manure. Of course, the 
mulching of dung need not be applied for the 
sake of its manurial qualities, since opportu- 
nity was afforded of putting rich soil, if need- 
ed, to their roots in the act of planting. In 
fact, the only way in which this raw mulch- 
ng is justifiable is, I think, when, after much 
planting, the operator feels assured he shall 
not be able to spare labour to water his sub- 
jects, in cases of drought through the sum- 
mer. 

Tho surface-dressing here recommended is 
of much value to all trained fruit trees ; and. 
in course of decomposition, becomes fil'ed 
with fibres. ‘The spade is, of course, banish- 
ed from this dressing, and as it solidifies, it 
becomes perfectly uni:ed to the body of the 
soil. 

Whether, then, cultivators choose, or find 
it convenient, to use surface-dressing annual- 
ly, biennially, or as the maggot bites, it is a 
principle of high importance in the culture 
of tender fruits; and I cannot recommend it 
too strongly to their notice. 








Rapid growing Trees and Shrubs. 

The best rapid growing trees of large size are 
the Dutch or Cork Elm, the American Weeping 
Elm, and the Ash-leaved Maple. These do not 
throw up suckers, and are easily removed of any 
size, For localities near water the American 
weeping E)m is recommended, 

The best rapid growing shrubs for forming 
handsome thickets, screens and groups, are the 
Privet, the white Lilac, the Carolina Syringa, the 
Cornelian Cherry, the Venetian Fringe tree, and 
the upright honey-suckles. 


A Farmer’s Garden. 
BY RUSTICUS. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is seldom that we find a 
good garden attached to the farm-house as a 
necessary appendage to its comfort. Where- 
ever a garden is found, it is a sign that all 
else about the premises is right. However, 
I am not about to write a dissertation on the 
signs indicated by a garden. What we want 
to bring to mind at this season, are the 
varied productions which a garden affords to 
the household, if a little foresight is used in 
its culture and in laying it out. 

We should look to the garden to supply 
the house with vegetables of various kinds, 
as well as with a large quantity of the smaller 
fruits. But the great difficulty to be over- 
come, lies in the fact that time is very unwil- 
lingly given for the cultivation of a garden, 
as there is so much manual labor needed in 
it, at a season when it cannot be spared from 
the farming labor. Besides, there are few 
amongst the members of the family who like 
to handle the spade. All are accustomed to 
do their work with the horse or the hoe — 
Still, there are many of the garden vegeta- 
bles that may be worked with the horse, if the 
garden is laid out with the design of having 
it worked in that way. 

If we suppose a garden to consist of an 
acre, and desire to have it so laid out that it 
will be most easily cultivated with horse pow- 
er, it should evidently be planned of an ob- 
long shape, with the rows running the short- 
est way. An acre laid out or measured off so 
that its length will be greater than its breadth 
in the proportion of 3 to 2, will have its long- 
est side nearly fifteen and a half rods, and its 
shortest ten and a quarter, or it will be 2553 
feet the long way and 1704 feet on the short 
side. 

At each end on the short side, it would be 
well to leave a strip of sod or grass land, from 
ten to twelve feet in width, which would af- 
ford a good turning place for the horse or 
team, in using the plow or cultivator. This 
might or might not be included in the acre, 
according to the liberality of the owner in the 
plan of the garden. 

The garden thus laid out could easily be 
divided hy rows of fruit trees or bushes, as 
might suit the taste of the owner, For in- 
stance, commencing with one of the sides, 
there might be a row of the Red Dutch cur- 
rants, first on the outside, each bush being set 
eight feet apart, would allow a row of 21 in 
number along the sides; from these rows of 
currants, a stretch of 21 feet in width might 
be laid out, and there could bea row of white 
currants: again twenty-one feet more and a 
row of gooseberries, interspersed with peach 
trees, at distances of thirty feet, the goose- 
berries filling up the spaces between the trees. 
Again a row of Red Antwerp, or Fastolf rasp- 
berries at the next twenty-one feet, the rasp- 
berries being set four feet in the row. The 
next row a trellis for grapes, with a vine every 
fifteen feet apart in the row. The next a row 
of the Lawton blackberry, set four feet apart 
like the raspberries. The next row one of 
quinces, with cherry currant bushes interven- 
ing between the trees. The next, currants or 
raspberries, as the taste of the cultivator may 
fancy, with a row of the white Morris peach, 
for household use, and more gooseberries, 
peaches, or other fruits as might be thought 
best by the cultivator. The whole divided 
off in the plan suggested, would have twelve 
beds or divisions, each of which would be 
twenty-one feet wide and one hundred and 
seventy feet in length. Each of these divi- 
sions could be treated with the plow, and if 
necessary could be either subsoiled or trench 
plowed, as might be found most convenient 
or servicable. It could be tilled with the cul- 
tivator and che double harrow, and also with 
the roller, if the art of using these imple- 
ments in a handy manner was familiar to any 
of the men about the house. The sward 
land at either end would save all trouble in 
keeping walks and pathways clean, the seythe 
in the spring and summer season would re- 
quire to be used to keep the grass from grow- 
ing too rank on it, or going to seed. 

One of these divisioas would probably be 
required for the smaller kinds of vegetables 
which are not susceptible of cultivation by 
the horse, and the herbs which are needed for 
various household purposes, and might be 
kept for the asparagus, the lettuce, parsley, 
summer savory, chives, mint, and radishes, 
and other productions, which are annually 
grown ut no particular place in the garden, 
but are generally scattered apart in any and 
every direction. 

In a piece of ground laid out in this man- 
ner, the rows should run north and south 
if possible, as the plants and trees will thus 
get the benefit of the sun for ripening pur- 
poses, in the greatest degree. 





The divisions being thus set off and num- 











bered from one to twelve, it will be found 
that their cultivation and care will not great- 
ly interfere with other work, if the manuriugy 
plowing and sowing be done in the proper 
time. In the first place, it will easily be seen 
that the manure for each of the beds which 
require it, may be hauled on at any time 
whilst the ground is hard in the winter, and 
the plowing may be done at such times as 
may be convenient, before the crops are put 
in the ground, and not all at once, if time can 
not be spared. Each bed being twenty-one 
feet in width, and the plow turning over the 
furrow to the depth of at least twelve inches 
and a width of thirteen, would require not 
over eighteen furrows to be plowed in each, 
or less than one hour’s work. If the ground 
is not stiff, a single light harrow, with nume- 
rous teeth, will make the surface almust as 
fine as the hand rake, if it is harrowed over 
sufficiently, and certainly in good enough 
order to grow the peas, beans, cabbage, beets, 
carrots, melons, cucumbers, onions, sweet corn, 
tomatoes, squashes, and and other vegetables 
generally used in the kitchen of a farm 
house ; what the harrow does not effect, the 
roller will if applied. 

Let us look at the cultivation of the pea 
crop insuch a bed. On either side, through- 
out its entire length, are two rows of fruit 
bushes, the one, perhaps, currants and the 
other raspberries. If these have been set 
out for two or three years, it will be necessary 
to leave one anda half feet on each side 
which will not be plowed, but which can be 
worked with the cultivator, or a scarifier.— 
This will leave eighteen feet for the crop. We 
may then lay out the bed so that each row 
of peas will be be 2} fect apart. But as there 
are two kinds of pea which may be grown, 
and one which requires much more room than 
the other, it will be found much more eco- 
nomical to have the dwarf pea and the tall 
marrowfat varieties alternate, the dwarfs hav- 
ing the two outside rows, and alternating 
each row in the seven which could be sown; 
with the tall marrowfat. ‘The space being 
two and a half feet between each row, it conld 
be kept perfectly clean with the horse hoe, 
and when the dwarf peas had served their 
purpose, the ripe straw could easily be raked 
out of the way, and a space of five feet would 
thus be left between the rows of the tall 
kind. When both kinds had ripened and 
been used up, the whole bed might again be 
manured, plowed, and sown with a crop of 
fall turnips. 

The same plan could be pursued with the 
dwarf and pole beans, the pole beans being 
placed in the alternate rows, with a space of 
five feet between them, ( 

The whole of this system depends on the: 
knowledge which the owner has of operating 
with the plow and harrow in the drill, and 
thus having as little hand hoeing to do as 
possible. Of course some will be necessary, 
but if the plow and the cultivator are each: 
made to do all they can perform, the work by: 
hand will be light, and occupy but little time. 

I shall probably favor you with some more 
ideas on Farmers’ Gardens, if you find this 
acceptable. 


> 


Treatment of Peach Trees. 


R. Seamans of Cecilton, Maryland, thus gives 
his plan of treatment of peach trees which he cul- 
tivates on a large scale: 

“The trees should be wormed every year, and 
the second year the dirt should be taken away 
from the trees, and a shovelfull of wood ashes 
thrown around each tree, when the trees are six 
years old: take the earth from the trees and off 
the roots for two feet out; worm well, and scrape 
the bodies, from the roots to a foot above the 
ground; take a scraper like a vessel mast scraper 
and scrape all the rough bark off the tree; then 
make a solution of strong pickle and quicklime, 
have it of the consistency of thick white-wash, 
and make a mop of sheep skin, and mop the trees 
well, from the roots up afoot above ground; do 
this inthe month of May; let them remain soa 
week, then throw back the earth with a plow.— 
Trees will not require anything more done to them 
but good cultivation and liberal manuring. . Eve- 
rything likes richearth,” 





Pruning Peach Trees, 

The same cultivator, also favors summer pru- 
ning. He says: “ Proning should be done in May 
and June, but not in the winter, as is the opinion 
of some fruit growers. I will give some reaso 
for spring and summer pruning: If you cut »If 
limb of any size in the winter, the bark dies. asotiha : 
the stump from which the limb was cut, and ddes 
not, for along time, if ever, cover, thes stump; 
whereas, on the contrary, if cut off'in May or June 
when the sap is in full flow, it will gd on to grow,. 
and if not too large, cover the stump, the first year. 
-he tree should be trimmed well out of the mid- 
dle, so as to give the tree and fruit air; limbs that 
incline to grow straight out, should be cropped, or 
shortened, s0 as to give the tree an upward ten- 
dency. ‘Srees should be trimmed up, 80 that a 
team of horses can work under them without bark- 
ing the limbs; swingle-trees should be muffled, so 
as to prevent barking the trees.” ° 


Raspberries and Blackberries, 
There are wany who wiil try the Lawton and the 
best varieties of the Raspberry, but before patting 
them into the ground, the soil should he well dug 
to the depth of fifteen. to eighteen inches, and the 
rows weil filled with stable manure and coal ashes. 
Both tbe Raspberry and the Blackberry like a cool 
deep soil, and the wild varieties are generally 


found flourishing best where tbe soil is rather 
mais and the muck is rich in vegetable matter. 
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Blood Horses. 


FROM THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


As it is very clear that the horse is almost, 
if not absolutely, essential to our protection, 
comforts, necessities or amusements, in nearly 
every step of our progress through life, it-is 
certainly of the highest importance that he 
should be rendered as beautiful and service- 
able, as valuable and perfect as possible. This 
can only be accomplished by the greatest 
care and strictest attention to the improve- 
ment of his breed. Some contend that rac- 
ing does the most effectually test his durabil- 
ity, activity and soundness; as a horse that 
can acquit himself in this, proves that his 
bones muscles, lungs, and appendages, are 
sound, well proportioned, and entirely capable 
of performing their proper functions in the 
best manner. If any defect exists, this se- 
vere exercise will bring it into view. Such 
trials clearly establish his strength, soundness, 
activity, and endurance—and that from such 
a horse it would manifestly be safe to breed, 
that his produce would unquestionably be 
much more likely to excel in those essential 
qualities than the produce of a common horse: 
that to breed to such you will be sure to 
have superior horses, whilst the expense of 
keeping a good one is no greater that that of 
keeping a bad one—if it costs as much. 

The thoroughbred or pure blood is superi- 
or to every other variety, and the quality of 
the nags of this country will be found, en in- 
vestigation, to correspond precisely with their 
breeding, declining in proportion as they re 
cede from the acknowledged thoroughbred. 
Blood always tells everywhere: no inferiorly 
bred horse can get through mud, or a heavy 
country, like full blood—none can come up 
s0 well to the finish of distressing work, or 
return home so cheerful after the toilsome 
business of the day, A thoroughbred horse 
is rarely ridden off his feed, and however se- 
vere the exertions of the day may have been, 
he will generally feed readily on reaching his 
stable, and if too severely tasked he will 
rally sooner than those of colder blood. It 
has been said, falsely, that thoroughbred 
hacks are more likely to stumble and fall 
than those of baser blood: this is a mistake; 
if the shoulder possesses the correct obliquity, 
the horse will not come down if properly 

treated. 

For all the lighter kinds of draught, the 
thoroughbred horse is decidedly preferable, 
and even for farming purposes a copious infu- 
sion of what is called blood, will be found a 
great improvement: a class of animals is thus 
produced, more vigorous and stronger, more 
active, and capable of enduring much greater 
and more long continued fatigue, than those 
that are at present in general use. 


The term blood has reference to the quali- | nearly as possible. 


‘y of the animal as well as to the fluid which 
circulates in his veins: the pure or genuine 
blood, as it may be termed, standing alone 
as respects the powers of speed and capabili- 
ty of supporting fatigue, in consequence of his 
texture and conformation. 

The following are some of the many rea- 
sons why the stock of the high bred, or warm 
blooded racer, is vastly superior to, and more 
valuable, than the stock of the common 
horse: 

Ist. They have more and better brains, or 
more sense—more intelligence—and their 
disposition is more kind and tractable. 

2d. When properly viewed they have a re- 
fining and elevating influence, Christianity 
has tamed and civilized man—man with his 
refined sensibilities has semi-socialized the 
horse, and now he seems to be happy, as he 
shares the kind feeling and ministers to the 
happiness of man: “As a man soweth so 
shall he also reap ; ” where Deity creates, ’tis 
surely man’s dignity to cultivate. 

3d. They are more free from disease; their 
action is more free and elastic; their propor- 
tions are more accurate; their form is more 
beautiful ; and their carriage is more elegant 
and showy. 

4th. They are more active, and can endure 
excessive heat much better. A fine blood 
horse can travel long distances rapidly in the 
hotéest, weather, when a common horse would 
probably fall-dead under the same exercise. 

5th. They live to a much greater age. A 
common horse rarely lives to be of any ser- 
vice beyond fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
but a high-bred, warm-blooded one is fit for 
good service for a much longer time, if he 
has been treated as every man ought to uso 


his horse—some so called men aro greater away. ‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 


bruges than their horses. 


6th. Their superior strength, ability to car-| is only a nominal or secondary consideration ; 
ry heavy weights, and endure under it; their|he loves him for his own sake; to him “a 
courage and bravery, fleetness and durability, | thing of beauty is a joy forever ; » others re- 
render them far more efficient for cavalry, ex-| gard in their horse great bulk without cor- 
press, or genera! purposes, in the precise rates | responding excellence, and matter regardless 
that they are judiciously imbued with puro | of life or spirit, Let such a one study tho| sand parts of air. 


quantity than the air can diffuse, the gas, 


i 2 on calmly, and decide with an im- ! 
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Pause candid reader, and look for a moment ernie ery pr fee i into pits and wells. Pure water absorbs a 
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y a bred horse is to raise the standa peed, 2 : ‘ 
must be oe eu all pe: ee v4 ts spirit, and endurance, which can result only “pram me surface, and sometimes almos 
U r ? . 4 ° 
helges, ‘a pode , - =the with sufficient | from 5lood, in horses for all and for every Fe celts aolll antisicelitns, eae dibee: neath 
and nothing . Pp ‘io weight, go purpose—the road, the hunting field, the nl, being: Abn:suly poe spsabenlantie: de 
fea ado that ve quit well mi shock of the battle, if we mast have war; for duced by natural causes, that is heavier than 
ae “ ; ¢ English staging, coaches | pomp, show and beauty ; for speed, for cour- atmospheric air, it is the only one that collects 
prion mi “A whe peneeugers in ad- | age, for heavy, long continued every-day ser- 
containing from 0 4 : 


; in wells in sufficient quantity to be dangerous, 
dition to the guard and coachman, and from | vice, and if bountifally fed, well groomed, | Therefore no person should ever enter a well 


ll driven, will endure | without first letting down alight. If it con- 
baggage, | carefully housed, and we iven, ' without first letting do g it 
ce oA vf ‘ raat aided ook for many years. To breed jndiciously from | tinue burning there is no danger ; but if it be 
panei h = h heavy and rapid | thoroughbred horses will raise the progeny | extinguished, the well may be filled up with 
ee vd pte it -in excellence, utility, longevity, style, action, | dying men to rescue the idiot who descends 
ee a sein beauty, appearance and value; confine your| first. And this means of ascertaining wheth- 
co cam EN Japan a breeding to grade stock, and instead of im-| er the well is pure ought to be repeated every 
Oe sda before | provement, or even “holding your own,” your time a person descends ; for sometimes suffi- 
eek aa prenemepeers Camere er i i cient gas to cause death collects in a single 
‘lroad re formed: it had to be done, | stock will go downwards all the time. lent g 

oy oe : ter ted b dione being thorough The thoroughbred or pure blood horse, ex- night. aa ila ce, cial 
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Great power is of course required to carry 


purifies it effectually. The carbonic acid 
these ponderous masses, but great speed is The Locust in 1859. combines with the lime forming carbonate of 
also required to move them, for unless they — 
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can be launched at a tremendous ra 


panne white powder, and is harmless. 
horses being so equal in their pace and stride} Messrs. Gates & Szaton:—The locust Now, when, by letting down a burning can 
that the line is kept perfectly dressed and 


will appear the approaching spring in seven | dle, it is found that a well contains carbonic 
even to the moment when the shock is to be| gigerent districts of the country, viz: acid, it is only neccessary to pour down a 
given, the charge is a failure. To attain this} 4.¢, In the whole Valley of Virginia, from sufficient quantity of lime-water to take it up: 
immense power end great speed, even for &/ near the top of the Blue Ridge Mountain on and, if a person: lies senseless at. the bottom, 
short time under such crashing weight, in the | the east, the Potomac river on the north, to this is the best, if not the only means to” Po 
actual charge, and to combine with it the| the Tennessee and North Carolina lines on won him from certain TE hei it is oe i 
power of staying long distances, coming again | the south, and several counties on the west.|" ("7 Tanerea ae eee 
quickly, moving actively, and enduring severe | They will probably occupy a considerable 
distress, nothing but the highest possible de-| portion of both North Carolina and Tennessee, 
gree of blood that can be combined with | overlapping other districts. 
bone, size, shape, and action, sufficient toen-| 94. In North Carolina, from Raleigh to The Canadian Agriculturist contains a 
dure such weight, can succeed at all. This| Petersburgh, Virginia, and adjacent counties | °TY excellent aoticle on the economy of 
can be and is obtained by the crossing choice | jy poth States. Root crops from the pen of Wn. H. Beres- 
blood stallions of the proper build and style] 39, In St, Mary’s county, Maryland, the eo as vee fener ei ee i oc 
on proper selected mares to the second or southern part of the county, occupying about : oe see a a ve reece “ M i 
third generation. Tn the Russian war the | one-half the county. ti rai to the A onleins of this State 
light brigade of Lord Cardigan, which made| 4th, In North Carolina, Rowan, Davis, Ca- . ee g , 
that prodigious charge and retreat, each of a) parras, Iredell, and adjacent counties. “very Canadian farmer could with perfect 
mile and a half, was mounted on horses that} NB, The above are all of the northern case devote every year a portion of his land 
were three parts blood. It is safe to say} tribe, or seventeen years’ locusts, and will 


to roots, five acres at least to every hundred 
that if they had only been half-bred, not | commence emerging from about the 5th to! in cultivation. By so doing he will be able to 


one horse would have got back into the| the 15th of May. maintain more stock, obtain more manure, and 
British lines, and if they had not possessed} sth, In Georgia, Gwinnet, DeKalb, New-| produce more wheat per acre than under the 
any pure blood at all, they would all have} ion ond adjacent counties. present system. The nutritive matter con- 
been cut down before they reached the Rus-| th. In Tennessee, in the northern middle | tained in an acre of turnips is great. In a 
sian batteries. part. crop of 20 tons, or 45,000 Ibs., there are 900 
The heavy brigade of Brigadier General| 7th. In Mississippi, in all the eastern por-| !bs. of thick or woody fibre ; 400 Ibs. of starch, 
Scarlett, which rode through the Russian | tion of the State, from the ridge on “ back- sugar, gum; 670 Ibs. gluten ; 130 Ibs. of fat or 
troopers in fourfold force, as if they had been bone,” that runs north and south about forty- oil ; a 300 Ibs. of saline matter ; total 6000 
lines of pasteboard, were mounted on char-| gye miles from the Mississippi river to the | Pounds. 
gers having two crosses of pure blood, or a8 | cactern boundary of the State, and probably Me: i ri a bed pected ips 
xtending into the States on the east. : ~ . ; 
Nothing but blood could have accomplish- : The rk last districts belong to the south- - uk or woolly Gheoy 5/000 te: of eager ; S40 
aN s. of gluten ; 200 Ibs. of fat; and 800 of sa- 
ed either feat; and it is well to remember | ory tribe, or thirteen years’ locusts. They Se nmnatieee'stelied G00 tie 
ag berg ee Mepis cavalry in the dead- | will begin to emerge about the 20th of April) ‘The quantity of nutritive matter afforded 
ly shock, both being equally brave and equal-| in the extreme southern districts in Missis-| tom a crop of Mangel Wurtzel, of 20 tons, 
eerie ee gavaey. ¥niee 08 hoger °” | sippi, to the 5th of May in Georgia. or 45,000 Ibs. per acre, consists of 900 lbs. of 
chargers of the same weight, but of inferior] ‘J ack tho favor of editors of papers in the | husk or woo dy fibre; 4,950. of starch, sugar, 
blood and stride, must go down like grass} districts mentioned, and wherever the locusts &c.; 900 lbs. of gluten ; 450 lbs. of saline mat- 
before the scythe. On the turf contending | may appear, to notice this, and also to notice | ter; total 7,200 Ibs. 
against each other, on the field of battle fac-| the fact when they do appear, and send me a| From a crop of oats at 50 bu. per acre, the 
ing the death dealing column, on the road | eony of their papers containing the notice.— | 50 bu. weighing 2,100 lbs. we obtain 420 Ibs. 
at heavy weights with great speed, or under | J also ask the favor of gentlemen residing in| husk or woody fibre ; 1050 lbs, starch; 300 
the saddle with heavy weights and long con-| the districts to inform me by letter of the |!bs. glaten; 100 Ibs. of oil ; and 80 Ibs. of sa- 
tinued high speed, we are convinced by au-| fact of their appearance. If the locusts ap- | line matter ; total 1870 Ibs, 
thentic records or observation, of the superior pear this spring in any other part of the A heavy crop of wheat at 60 Ibs. to the 
power and speed, endurance and courage, sa- country than those indicated, I should be bushel, the weight of grain per acre would be 
gacity and attachment of the thoroughbreds, | jnformed by those residing there. 2,700 lbs. The amount of nutritive matter 
and that they only being well qualified for Respectfully, Giveon B. Swira. | froman acre of Indian corn, at 30 bushels to 
the above uses, they are the best, and the} Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19, 1859. the acre, amounts to 1703 lbs, 
best able, to do any thing else, This is the 


From an acre of peas at 25 bushels per acre, 
pride and triumph of blood, that it can do 


1,392 lbs.’ 

: sie ig SIG . These facts put in tabular form will give 
every thing for which it is intended quite Rpad ye fth Heh , ; 
well, and nothing short of it can do so. Carbonic acid is composed of three parts of| the following results, which are more easily 
7th. The horse having and exhibiting evi- 


pure Charcoal (Carbon) combined with eight compared when brought tovether under the 
dences of his kindred to the pure blood horse parts of Oxygen. Its formed principally du- | eyo, 

e 
will always command a higher price in the 








Root Crops in Canada. 





How to Clean Wells of Carbonic Acid. 


ring the process of combustion; andin the 


Yield per acre 
blood of living beings in which the oxygen of 


of nutritive matter. 








market. Ignorance, prejudice, and various | the air they breathe combines with the carbon Peo pm poe eae cise 
other causes, prompt some men (?) to cry | contained in the food they eat, to produce Mangel Wurtzels,.......... 7,200 
down blood, yet these very same—in nearly | animal heat; and it is then separated from en eid shits ron 
every instance where they have a horse to|the blood in the lungs and expired. Vegeta- Indian Corn, (30 bu.)...22.. 1,708 
sell or advertise, take a very short trace to | bles inhale it through their leaves in which it Peas, (25 bu.).............. 1/892 


some noted thoroughbred, or exhibit him at | is decomposed, the oxygen being exhaled to Rae ane . — on a farm is well known 
an agricultural fair with a manufactured ped- sustain animal life, and the carbon fixed to eer: = cu _— them. The seed 
igree of a “blacksmith shop bill.” We have supply mankind with food and fuel. Thus Secon teas a pe Pedy. spring, the land 
had “thoroughbred horses” (?) not a thousand | ™92 and animals prepare the air for the use licht : Ra He ey on for the carrots de- 
miles away, that were represented as no less of vegetables; and vegetables purify it again | “'s ' 4 an openness of soil. The 
’ t-crandson of the great Enelish | £0" the use of man and animals, and to supply | grand use o carrots on a farm is for strength- 

than the great-gran 8 ONT | theni with food and faci besides, ening and medicinal food to horses and cattle. 
Eclipse himself, and they om fixe saree Carbonic acid is also a constituent part of A gentleman of my acquaintance was very suc- 
years of age. Theresa better day a coming; many other: substances, such as limestone cessful in giving them last spring to his horses, 
the day already dawns, the shadows flee chalk, magnesia, ete., from which it may be when they were recovering slowly from the in- 
expelled by heat and by.other means. It is | fluenza; they greatly promote the health of 
also the air which issues from soda-water, |®"imals. The difficulty attending the sowing 
beer and w.ne, when they foam, and from | of the seed of the carrot operates against any 
fermenting malt, yeast, etc. It is about one | !arge breadth of land being devoted to its cul- 
half heavier than an equal measure of atmos- ture. They should occupy however, some 
pheric air, and mixes with it in proportion of | §P@C¢@ 1" every root field of the farmer. The 
from four to five of the gas to ten f\ou-| lng red mangel wurtzel, the globe orange, 
But when supplied 3m /|and tho red turnip-rooted are eminently suit- 





To the lover of a horse his finazcial value 








blood: invariably evincing more gratitude | subject, search the records, weigh the evi-|the sources mentioned above, in greater | ©4 for culture in this country ; they are suited 


to a much greater. diversity of coils than the 
turnip. On peaty soils on the reclaimed bog 
lands of Ireland, they have produced a large 
amount of food. iqually a cleansing crop 
with the turnip, the mangel stores as well, if 
not better, is excellent spring food, can be 
sown earlier, not being subject to insect dep- 
redations. Experiments have been made of 
late in Ireland of substituting the mangel for 
part of the daily allowance of oats to working 
horses, and a calculation made that by con- 
suming in this way the mangel produced by 
half a rood of land, a quantity of oats will be 
saved which it will require two acres to pro- 
duce. This crop shonld be harvested early, 
I found them more tender than the swede, 
the yellow globe more than the red; in pul- 
ling them, care must be exercised to inflict 
upon them as little injury as possible.” 





FARM MISCELLANEA. 


Change of Name, 

It will be seen by reference to his advertisement 
that F. E. Eldred, Esq., has changed the name of 
his Kemble Jackson colt, from Wild Dayrell to 
Kemble Jackson, there being at this time no horse 
of that name, and believing that the name will 


serve more distinctly to mark the characteristics 
of the stock. 


A Caution about Syrup. 

Out of forty or fifty bottles of Syrup sent 
the editor of the Iowa Farmer, by various 
individuals, he has found a number which as 
early as February 10th had begun to ferment, 
and he advises those who have large casks to 
look to it, as much that was made last fall 
will undoubtedly have a tendency to ferment 
before next July. On the slightest sign of 
fermentation, add some soda and then scald 


or boil over, skimming off any scum that may 
arise. 


Agricultural Education Appreciated. 

Dr. Wm. Newton Mercer, of New Orleans, 
has just made an additional donation of $2, 
500 to the Maryland Agricultural College, 
making the aggregate of his donations to that 
institution the handsome sum of $7,500. The 
building will be ready for the reeeption of 
students in September next. 

Scotch Plows and Harrows, 

The Messrs Hunter and Moir of Northville 

write us that they are now manufacturing from 
the best Lake Superior Iron, Scotch plows of 
most approved style and pattern and which 
have been awarded premiums at the Agricul- 
tural shows of Scotland. 
Their style of iron harrows, is what is cal- 
led the angle harrows, with a loose or univer- 
sal point, drawn by a coupling yoke or draught 
bar, and with forty teeth. This is an imple- 
ment that if rightly used will leave a field as 
though it had been hand raked. 

They are also manufacturing a grubber or 
cultivator, of a different make from any im- 
plement yet offered in this country. This im- 
plement works with three wheels, and is op- 
erated by a compound lever that lowers or 
raises the teeth, so that it can be regulated 
for any depth. This implement is also of 
wrought iron, and has seven teeth. 

We would say that Mr. Moir is a Scotchman 
who is himself a implement maker having 
manufactured these articles for Sotland, and 
has drawn premiums on his work. Mr. Hun 
ter is also a Scotchman, a superior workman, 
and one who has himself carried on a farm 
for some years, and is well acquainted with 
the implements needed by the farming popu- 
lation, to do the best kinds of work. 

Horse Mowers and Threshers, 

Our readers will notice that the Messrs 
Wheeler and Melick are in the field as usual 
with their excellent horse mowers and thresh- 
ing machines, We recollect very well when 
they first begun their business at Hudson, and 
the successful manner in which they have 
since increased that business, and the demand 
which has resulted for their machines wherev- 
er they have been introduced, is sufficient ev- 
idence that the horse powers and threshers 
they manufactured, and have improved, have 
deserved the patronage which has been ac- 
corded to them. For simplicity of structure, 
strength and completeness of workmanship, 
and efficiency in operation these horse pow- 
ers are not any where excelled. 

Fat Cattle from Hillsdale, 

We note in the WV. Y. T'ribune, that there 
has been one lot of cattle reported from 
Michigan that was really creditable to the 
state. They were twenty-eight head fed by 
Frederick Fowler of Hillsdale county, and 
were sold by Geo. Ayrault for Lord and At- 
water, drovers, at 10 and 12 cents per pound 
estimated weight. For ten of them $106 was 
offered, the asking price being $110. The 
same drovers had a pair of four year old steers 
raised by J. P. Hill of Hillsdale, which were 
held at $240, their weight at home being 
3,706 pounds. This price is a little better 
than 63 cents live weight, and shows that with 
such cattle as good a price could have been 
got in this market as in New York, at a sa- 
ving of the expense and risk. Both William 
Smith of Marine market, and Mark Flanigan 
of the City Hall market have paid as high 
prices for the same quality of meat as this 
shows to have been obtained in New York. 
These cattle cost full three quarters of a cent 
per pound to get to New York, as the con- 





tract price from Buffalo alone was 423 cents 
per 100 pounds, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Harness Renr0x, Circleville, 0. .Shorthorns for sale. 

F. E. Exprep, Detroit,......-+.. Kemble Jackson. 
do do Island Jackson. 
do do Glen Black-Hawk. 

J. Bioss & Co., Detroit,....2e«.Cabbage & onion seed. 
do do Seed oats and potatoes. 
do do Millett seed wanted. 

Hunter & Morr, Plymouth,....Agricuitural Black- 

sinithing. 
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Wool Testimony--Read and Circulate. 


Will the friends of the Micuicgan FarMer 
read this testimony, sent to us by one of its 
old friends and subscribers, and then circulate 
this number among those who do not now 
take it. The evidence of its usefulness, given 
by Mr. Prince, is far superior to anything 
we could say for ourselves, and those who 
have been acquainted with the course which 
the Farmer has pursued, will be able to bear 
witness to the correctness of his remarks. 
The following is his letter: 

Cascade, Kent Co., March 21, 1859. 

Mr. Jounstone :—Yours is received, and 
tn due time. With your strictures on the 
New York Rural, respecting the wool mar- 
ket, I was particularly well pleased. I will 
now give you my experience. Last season 
about sheep shearing time, I endeavored to 
ascertain the correct market price for wool, 
and I read the prices in other papers, which 
I take and highly esteem, and also in the 
Michigan Farmer. The Farmer's advice at 
that time was in substance, “ hang on to your 
wool, don’t be in too great a hurry—tt will 
undoubtedly be higher.” The other papers 
thought different: some of them that it 
would be no higher, and others quoted ex- 
tracts from eastern papers and letters from 
eastern buyers, showing the quotations, and 
that low rates were all that could be expected 
for the season. There I was, desirous of sel- 
ling my wool at the highest market price; 
how could I decide when the “doctors” on 
which I depended disagreed. TI resolved, af- 
ter some thought, as I was inclined t6 an equal 
confidence in the other papers I took as in 
the Farmer, and as it seemed to be alone in 
its opinions, that I would take half my wool 
to market on the strength of what my old 
friends said, and reserve the other kalf on the 
strength of what the MicnigaN FARMER said. 
Accordingly Itook about half my clip to 
Grand Rapids and sold it there to the best 
advantage, getting the highest price then paid, 
which was twenty-eight cents per pound, and 
I considered, from the reports of the papers 
of the day which I was receiving, that I did 
well, and was satisfied. In about five weeks 
afterwards, however, I took the remaining 
moiety of my clip, being of the very same 
quality as the other in every respect, to the 
same market, and sold it all at thirty-six cents 
per pound, being an advance of twenty-eight 
per cent., and at the rate of thirty-two cents 
per fleece more than I got for the first lot, as 
the fleeces averaged about four pounds each. 

Now, friend Johnstone, if I were writing for 
your Farmer, I would kindly say to its rea- 
ders, that this twenty-eight per cent. which 
I obtained on my wool by following its ad- 
vice, is the value of the honest difference be- 
tween an agricultural paper which ha3 an 
interest in helping the farmers of the State, 
and papers that have no further interest than 
merely to abstract the subscription money from 
their pockets. Whilst the political and lite- 
rary papers quote the prices in their imme- 
diate neighborhoods, and no doubt correctly, 
their forecastings do not relate to that which 
forms a part of the business of the farmer. 
The MicmGan Farmer, on the contrary, has 
its forecastings directed especially to the in- 
terests which we farmers are anxious to learn 
all we can about—scarcity and plenty—the 
probable low and high prices—the prospects 
which the crops we are growing have for a 
market—all are discussed in their several 
bearings, with an eye open to what will bear 
particularly on the farmers of this State.— 
Now I do not say in this that we are to fore- 
go our religious and political advisers, but all 
should be supported; no matter what a man’s 
political, religious or agricultural creed, he is 
far behind the lighthouse, if he does not 
patronize those who labor with the quill to 
keep him posted and on the right track. 

E. Prince. 





The State Geologist. 


We note with much gratification that Pro- 
fessor Winchell of the State University has 
been appointed State Geologist by the Gov- 
ernor, in pursuance of the law enacted at the 
late session of the Legislature. The appoint- 
meut is one which we have no doubt whatever 


will result in most beneficial results to the 
state, and will reflect much honor on the wise 
discrimination which has dictated it. 

As a practical student of Natural History, 
and the several branches of Scienze auxiliary 
to it, there are few men of his age who oc- 
cupy a higher position than Professor Winch- 
ell, and all his tastes, studies and pursuits are 
such as to render his reports of the highest 
value. Weehall most certainly look for them 
with mnch interest, having some knowledge 
of the untiring enthusiasm and zea) which he 
will bring to bear on the work, which the 
Governor has deputed him to carry out. 





ga The Indiana Legislature has passed a 
law providing for a geological survey of that 
State, which will undoubtedly have the effect 
of adding greatly to its wealth, and attracting 
to it a great amount of capital. 

The late Professor Mather of Ohio, when 
speaking of the benefits to accrue from such a 
survey, said: 

“Tt will apprise land-owners of the resources 
in mineral wealth, of which many are igno- 
rant, 

“Tt will indicate the best means of search- 
ing for minerels, and of recognizing them 
when found. 

“It will diffuse various kiads of knowledge 
necessary in mining and metalurgic opera- 
tions. 

“It would attract public attention to the 
mineral weatlh of the State, and cause an in- 
flux of population and capital. 

“It will benefit the agricultural interest, by 
making known localities of fertilizers, by ma- 
king known the qualities and composition of 
soils, by increasing business and making more 
home demand for agricultural products. 





State Teachers’ Institutes, 


The first of the series of Sigte Teachor’s 
Institutes for the present year, will be held 
at Kalamazoo, and will commence on Monday 
evening the 28th instant. This Institute will 
be followed by one at Tecumseh, April 4, and 
that by another at Northville on the 11th of 
April. The concluding one will be held at 
Flint on the 18th of April. Each of these 
Institutes will continue in session for ten 
working days. 





The Crop Prospects. 


From all the accounts sent to us by corres- 
pondents, and also from what is told us by 
visitors from various districts of the state and 
of the west, we learn that the promise of the 
fall sown crops is excellent. 

In regard to the wheat, all concur that 
they have never seen it look better or more 
promising. Mr. Horace Welsh of Ypsilanti, 
Mr. Henry Warner of Dexter, Mr. Delano of 
Kalamazoo county, personally have informed 
us within the past few days that in their sever- 
al districts the crops are coming up with a 
vigor and luxuriance that has seldom been ex- 
celled. Mr. J. J. Newell of Adrian, who has 
been west as far as Lowa, stated to us that in 
every direction where he had had opportunity 
of observing the crop, it was giving evidence 
of having passed through the winter season 
in a most healthy state, and was giving prom- 
ise of a luxuriant growth. 

We have also been making some inquiry 
as to the condition of the sheep, and how they 
have passed the winter. Nearly all concur 
that the flocks in their vicinity, have done 
well, and are in a most healthy condition. 
Some correspondents indicate that there is lit- 
tle if any increase in the number of sheep in 
the several flocks ; others state that there is a 
decrease, and a few state that there is a slight 
increase in the size of the flocks, but it is gen- 
erally conceded that the growth of wool has 
been good, and the average weight of fleece 
per head will be heavy. 

We give a few quotations from the press, 
to show what is said of the crops. 

The Ypsilanti Sentinel states, that the 

wheat crop on the sandy plains around Ypsi- 
lanti looks well. 
The Jackson Patriot, says: “We have 
made considerable inspection of wheat flelds 
in this and the adjoining counties during the 
last week,’and they present the least injury 
trom the effects of winter that has been no. 
ticeable for many years. We havo not yet 
seen one acre that may be called winter 
killed. 

The Grand Rapids Press states that the 
wheat looks well in Kent county, but there is 
a much less breadth of land sown than usual. 
The Grand Haven News, Ottawa County, 
state that the fall wheat in that county is very 
promising for a good yield. 

The Niles Inquirer states that “wheat 
could bardly lookfine r than it does in Berrien 
county.” 





—The Marquette Jowrnal complains that the first 
month of spring has commenced and there has as yet 
been no winter in that region. Atno date did the mer- 
cury range as much as 10 degrees below zero, and then 
only for a few hours! 

—A railroad convention is now in session at Buffalo for 
the purpose of regulating the business and time tables of 





the several roads for the coming season, 








Literary News. 


The Boston Transcript states that ‘during the 
coming season a novelisto appear in Lngland, 
and simultaneously from the preas of Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields in America, which from its author- 
ship will command immediate attention, and from 
its power will produce a very marked and wide 
spread sensation. The title of the book is “The 
Reminiscences of Geoffry Hamlyn.” We speak 
from nuthority when we promise to the reading 
public a remarkable volume. During the past 
winter it has been the talk of the London Clubs, 
the manuscript having been read by various par- 
ties in the literary circles of England. The wri- 
ter bears a name of the highest mark in author- 
ship.” 

A singular work isin preparation abroad. It 
consists of a book of parodies on all manner of 
dead and living poets, to be called “Rival Rhymes.” 

Mr. C. B. Norton, a well known literary business 
man, is about to proceed to Europe for the par- 
pose of making additions to the libraries of sev 
eral American Colleges. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April has been receiy- 
ed; its contentsare varied and possess the highest 
interest for those who really love and can appreciate 
the highest order of periodical literature. The 
“Minister’s Wooing,” continues to become more 
and more excellent as the story proceeds, and so 
far excells any of Mrs, Stowe’s previous works. 

W. A. Townsend & Co. of New York, issue very 
soon a new work which is to tell every body, eve- 
rything about common things and their history 
and mystery. 

James Challen & Son, of New York, are getting 
ready a new question and answer book for Sunday 
schools. 

A. O. Moore & Co., the Agricultural book pub- 
lishers of New York announce a new work by 
Henry F. French, of Massachusetts on the princi- 
ples, processes and effects of draining land. As 
Mr. French visited Europe or a tour to examine 
agricultural improvement in the old world, we ex- 
pect this wiil be a good work on this important 
subject. 

“Herbert’s Hints to Horse keepers” is also pro- 
mised soon by the same firm. This is the work 
which the author had just finished before his most 
unfortunate death. 

We note that the Messrs, Moore have also in 
preparation anew edition of Langstroth’s work on 
the Honey Bee. Itis greatly to be Loped that the 
author has made this more of a manual, and has 
eliminated much of the useless verbiage which 
tends to disfigure his first edition. The work is 
one of the best we have, but there is so much chaff 
mixed up with the grain, that it injures its utility. 

Charles Scribner is getting out a work on 
Chess, N P. Willis’ new book, entitled the ‘‘Con- 
valescent,” a work on the art of Extempore Speak: 
ing; we suppose this means “ How to string words 
together” without losing the grain of sense that 
may exist in the subject, although the speaker may 
not have any. The same firm are getting out 
Headley’s life of General Havelock, This we ex- 
pect will be brilliant. 

The late firm of Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. has 
been dissolved; one of the partners, Mr. Birdsey 
Blakeman having associated with himself Mr, Al 
bert Mason, under the style of Blakeman & Mason, 
will conduct business at 310 Broadway, formerly 
occupied by Rudd & Carleton; the other partners 
under the style of Sheldon & Co. continue at the 
old location. 

The dissolution of the late firm of A. S. Barnes 
& Co. has led to the formation of A.S. Barnes & 
Burr, who remain at the old store, and to the firm 
of S. A. Rollo & Co. at 29 Park Rew. The latter 
gentlemen have introduced a novel and peculiar 
feature in the arrangement of their store, and in 
its general discipline. They have taken the ship 
as their trade emblem and the internal economy 
of their business is, as far as practicable, made to 
conform to the system which obtains on a well 
commanded American merchantman., This in- 
volves many ingenious and.curious contrivances 
which will well repay a visit—Amer. Pub. Circu- 
lar. 

Childs & Peterson have just issued the first vol- 
ume of a work which has for along time past been 
in preparation, and the publication of which has 
been eagerly looked for by all who take an inter- 
est in literary matters: “A Critical Dictionary of 
English Literature, and British and American Au- 
thors, Living and Deceased, from the earliest ac- 
counts to the middle of the Nineteenth Century: 
containing thirty thousand biographies and liter- 
ary notices, with forty indexes of subjects,” by 8S. 
Austin Allibone. 

The Geology of Pennsylvania, being the reports 
of H. D. Rogers on the geological survey of that 
State, has been issued by the Messrs. Blackwood 
& Sons of Edinburgh, at the price of eight guineas 
or forty dollars for the three volumes. 

A work on horses by the late Harry Hieover is 
announced. It is entitled ‘ Things worth know- 
ing about horses.” 

The Messrs. Longman & Co. of London an- 
nounce a new work on Horses by a Captain Vere 
de Hunt of the British army. This class of litera- 
ture is increasing very rapidly. Information about 
breeding, management of stock, and the art of 
propagation and taking care of cattle and horses 
in sickness and in health seems to be in request. 

In England, we notice that Mrs. Miller, the wid- 
ow of the lamented Hugh Miller, is about to issue 
a work entitled the “ Sketch book of popular Geol- 
ogy,” being a series of lectures delivered before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. The 
introductory preface is to be a resume of the pro- 
gress of geological science within the last two 
years, and will be written by the editress. 

A work valuable to Theological and Biblical 
students is soon to issue from the English press, 
being a Cyclopedia of Works on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. This work comprebends an ample index 
to the texts and subjects of every work on the 
Bible from the earliest times, and in all the various 
languages known. 

Dr. Fischenback of Leipsic, has lately returned 
from the east, where he has been making research- 
es. He brought with him some important Greek 
manuscripts illustrative of sacred history that 
promise to yield some highly interesting results. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for April appears very 
attractive with its numerous engravings and beau 





four engravings in this one number. Of the stories 
we do not make much account, though they may 
be amusing to a certain class of readers, but there 
isa great deal in Godey besides the stories, The 
music, the remarks and suggestions about fashions, 
the beautiful embroidery patterns, plans for rural 
architecture, household recipes, directions for the 
sick room and nursery, chemistry for the young, 
social amusements, &c., are all worthy of high 
praise, not only for the costly manner in which 
most of them are illustrated, but for their real 
practical character, and adaptation to home use. 
Godey well deserves what he now claims to have, 
“the largest circulation of any Magazine in Amer- 
ica.” 





Foreign News. 


An important movement has taken placs in the 
whig ranks of the British parliament, a coalition 
being formed between Lord Palmeston and Lord 
John Russell, to defeat the reform bill introduced 
under the auspices of the ministry. Should a de- 
feat of the ministry be occasioned in the progress 
of the bill through the House of Commons, there 
would either be a resignation of the ministry, ora 
dissolution of parliament. D’Israeli, the leader 
of the ministerial party, has already threatened 
his opponents with the latter alternative, so that 
either the reform bill will pass, or there will be a 
general breaking up for the parpose of beginning 
again. 

The accounts from the Continent are in some 
degree conflictiag. Napoleon, it seems, has as- 
sured the British ministry that all the immense 
preparations are only such as are needed by the 
regimen of the army. Nevertheless the prepara- 
tions go on with unabated vigor. The Parisian 
press are much bolder and more warlike in their 
tone, and on all sides it seems to be the popular 
opinion that hostilities will commence whenever 
the right time has been reached, 

It is now stated that France and Austria have 
engaged to withdraw their troops from Rome, and 
rumors are prevalent that great preparations are 
being made for the reception of a distinguished 
visitor as yet unknown, but who is suspected to be 
the Pope. It may be that the Pope will visit 
Paris, and that such a visit will be esteemed the 
most appropriate time to have the first campaign, 
while his return would be rendered impossible, 
and his residence at Paris made as agreeable as 
possible, but without restraint of course! But we 
rather think that Pius Nono is not to be caught 
in that gilded cage. But it is impossible to say 
what effect the withdrawal of the Austrian and 
French troops would have on the inhabitants of 
the Roman States. 

Meanwhile the old hereditary obstinacy of the 
House of Hapsburgh is waked up in the Austrian 
Emperor, and itseems he is as bent on war, and 
on resisting the demands of Sardinia and France, 
as they are determined on insisting upon them.— 
The whole military forces of the empire are 
placed on a war footing, and all the fortresses of 
Northern Italy are being reinforced and strength- 
ened, and immense garrisons are at every post. 
The people of Vienna are also becoming infused 
with the war fever. 

The whole action of Sardinia is now to prepare 
herself for the impending struggle. She, too, is 
strengthening all her garrisons and fortresses and 
encouraging the formation of batallions of de- 
serters from the Austrian army, who are said to 
be crossing the frontier in considerable numbers 
every day. The policy of Sardinia is of course 
to wait for France, but at the same time to find 
the occasion for the war when all is ready. 

Meanwhile Germany is much agitated, partly by 
fear that Napoleon will turn his attention to them 
when the Italian question is settled, and partly by 
a desire to aid Austria. 

Prussia as yet holds aloof, though she has her 
armies well in hand, and was taking the precau- 
tionary measure of rendering them ready for 
movement at any moment, 

Russia is quiet, and awaiting the movements of 
the belligerents, but; it is supposed, urging, with 
steady moderation, Sardinia in her aggressive 
policy. 

The summer, seemingly, will bring a wonderful 
series of events, if not some changes in the map 
of Europe. 

The steamer Nova Scotian brings intelligence 
of the resignation of Prince Napoleon of the 
Ministry of Algeria. He is succeeded by M. Chas- 
selour Loubat. This resignation is considered an 
omen in favor of the preservation of peace, and 
government securities had gone up in consequence, 
English consols being quoted at 944. 

The Neapolitan exiles refused to be carried to 
America. Whena few days out from Gibralter, 
they directed the captain of the vessel to land 
them in Ireland, but he refused, whereupon they 
confined him and directed the mate to obey their 
orders, which he did. The exiles were therefore 
landed at Queenston, in the Bay of Cork, The 

Times and London jqurnals welcome the Neapoli- 
tans cordially. 

Mr. Preston, the new American Minister, is re- 
ported to have arrived at Madrid. Nothing is said 
of his reception. 

The Monzteur had issued an article which was 
strongly pacific, and was considered remarkably 
conciliatory, but doubts are expressed of its sin- 
cerity. Besides, it is very doubtful whether the 
Italian population of Lombardy and the Austrian 
possessions in Italy can be restrained from making 
a demonstration, and then Sardinia will have to 
step in, and we should like to know if France can 
then remain idly looking on. In the meanwhile 
the stock operators are making up for late re- 
verses. 








> 


General News. 


There has been a grand eruption of one of the volea- 
noes in the Sandwich Islands, 

—The two steamships which sailed from San Francisco 
on the 5th instant took away one and a half millions of 
gold. Business is represented as good at that port, 

—The plans for the new Young Men’s Hall in the city 
of Detroit are now under consideration. It is estimated 
that the building will cost about sixty thousand dollars. 

—The citizens of Pontiac seem to be in earnest in their 
endeavors to discover the perpetrators of an outrage on 
the property of Judge Van Valkemburgh, which consist 
ed in shearing his horses, cutting his harness and buffalo 
robes, and his buggy top, and threatening to turn him 
outfall on account of being called in to aid in carrying on 
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some suits commenced by the prosecuting attorney for 
the illegal selling of ardent spirits, 

—It seems that the statue of Mr. Webster by Powers 
the sculptor, and intended for the Boston Athenenum, 
has sadly disappointed the citizens, and is considered al- 
most a caricature ef the great man, 

—Asparagus and strawberries have arrived in small 
quantities at New York from some of the southern ports, 
und have been purchased at high rates by some of the 
1esturaunts, 

—Dr. Bailey, the editor of the Wational Era is about 
to make a trip to Europe with the design of improving 
his health. 

—The excitement in relation to the Catholic children 
n the schools of Boston, is dying out. Most of the child« 
ren have returned, or been sent back to the schools with 
injunctions of obedience to the authority of the teachers, 

—Mr. La Mountain, who has in the course of prepara- 
tion the balloon with which he intends to eross the 
Atlantic, is getting his cordage made at the rope works at 
Troy, N. Y., and will probably manufacture the balloon 
itself at that place. The work is being pushed forward, 
and we expect to hear of the trial being made during the 
summer. 

—T. 8. McFarland, of Urbana, Ohio, relates in @ letter 
to the Cincinnati Gazette that a colored man named 
Richard Stanhope is residing in that place aged one hun- 
dred and twelve years, and who was a servant of General 
Washington, as he has the certificate of Washington to 
that effect. This man was also in the army at the time 
of General Hull’s surrender. He has been a member of 
the Baptist church for eighty-efght years. 

—Great floods have occurred in the mining districts of 
Pennsylvania. 








—The Hibbard House at Jackson is supplied with wae 
ter from an artesian well that was sunk 110 feet through 
the rock, The water rises high enough to supply the 
whole house from the cellar to garret, 

—The American ship David Stewart of Baltimore, has 


been chartered to bring the Neapolitan exiles from Cadis 
to New York. 


—The Washington papers still give many particulars 
relative the Sickles case which are really most neauseat- 
ing. Mr. Sickles has been fully indicted for murder by 
the Grand Jury, and Mrs. Sickles has left Washington in 
company with her mother, to take up her residence in 
New York. 

—A terrible murder has been committed in the town 
of Ensley, Newaygo, county, by two men who atterward 
committed suicide, one by shooting himself and the ether 
by poison. The young man who was murdered was 
named Bronson and the parties who committed the crime 
also attempted to shoot his father, but missed him.— 
There is no cause assigned for the deed, except a suspicion 
of an attempt at robbery. 


—It is proposed to hold a centennial anniversary of the 
surrender of old Fort Niagara, by the French to the 
English on the 25th of next July. The celebration to be 
participated in by the military of Canada and the United 
States, 

—Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot is established in Up- 
per Gower street, Bedford Square, London. He isin 
straitened circumstances, living on the procecds of his 
lectures and contributions to newspapers, eked out by 
the remnant of his wife’s $20,000, most of which was lost 
in rail road investments in the United States, 

—Kossuth still admires our country and its institutions, 
and thinks he made some mistakes on his visit here, in 
consequence of his ignorance of our affairs and the advice 
of interested friends. In European politics he takes a 
warm interest, censuring with unqualified severity Orsi- 
ni’s plot against Napoleon's life, and Mazzini’s local insur- 
rections as identifying the cause of liberty with murder 
and assassination. He still confidently expects its triumph 
in Europe and other lands; and whether he shall live to 
see it, appears to him a matter of small consequence, 

On Sunday the 18th instant, there were alarge of 
number of butterflies seen in the streets of New York, 

—Great excitement is felt as to the result of the Dillard 
match which is to be played in Detroit on the 12th of 
April, between Michael Phelan of Detroit, and John 
Seereiter of New York. 

—The death of a noted author and writer on horses is 
chronicled in the English papers, namely Charles Bind- 
ley, Esq., but more generally know as “ Harry Hieover,” 
His works are recognized as authority, and well deserve 
to be for their practical good sense, 

—Mike Walsh a prominent New York politician of the 
rowdy order, and once a member of congress, was found 
dead a few days ago. He is supposed to have fallen 
down a flight of stairs while in an appolectic fit. Mike 
was what is called a “hard boy.” 

—The deposed Emperor of Hayti, Soulouque, is said te 
be about to take up his residence in Paris. 

—We note that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is to de- 
liver some lectures at the west during the spring and 
summer, 

—The Lawyers in Keokuk, Iowa, publish a statement 
that the collection of debts by suit in that locality has 
been practically suspended since the Fall of 1857, and 
will be until June next, if not longer, in consequence of 
peculiar rulings of the Courts. 


—The recent census of St. Louis shows that out of 
185,000 inhabitants, but 57,657 are Americans; less than 
one-third of the whole population. 

—The bill introduced in the Missouri Legislature to 
appropriate $2,000 to the Mount Vernon Fund, has pas- 
sen both Houses and received the signature of the Goy- 
ernor. 

—A Railroad disaster occured on the Great Western 
Railway near Hamilton C. W. on the night of Friday last, 
by which six persons were killed, and a large number 
more or less injured. The accident happened through 
the washing away of a portion of a high embankment, 
and. seems to have been one of those not arising from any 
neglect or want of care on the part of the officers and 
employees of the road. 


—Accounts from Leavenworth, inform us that emi- 
grants for Pike’s Peak have been arriving in large num- 
bers, and the accounts from the mines continue vory flat: 
tering, as a matter of course. 

—The legal rate of interest now allowed in Ohio is 
only six percent. Though there is no penalty for charg- 
ing or being paid a higher rate by parties who choose to 
agree to do so, but a higher rate cannot be collected by 
law. 

—Robert Olds has been appointed and confirmed Uni- 
ted States District Attorney at Washington. 

—The Revd. Dr. Bethune of Brooklyn, sailed for Na 
ples from New York. He,has resigned his pastorship of 
the church of which he had the charge. 

—Theodore Parker, whose health caused a visit to Ha 
vanna, is said to be improving. 

—A story has been going the rounds of the papers re- 
lating that certain caves were discovered with giant 
skeletons in them, turns out as every one expected it 
would, to be a hoax, 

—A correspondent in the London Zimes calculates the 
age of the great California tree, in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, at about six thousand four hundred and eight 
years! It must have been planted, according to.that, 
when Adam was a very small baby, if not before. The 
same writer refers to another California tree, which must 
be at least seven thousand one hundred and twenty-eight 
years old, 

—The object of Mr. Cobden’s visit to this couutry is 
said to be to look into the affairs of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, in which he is a large stockholder. 

—The Artesian well at Columbus. Ohio, has reached @ 
depth of 1,891 feet, and gives some cheering signs of wa- 
ter. The water is supposed to flow in the sandstone 
yeins, and the limestone now brought up is very gritty 
with sandstone, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 














The Household. 


‘She looketh well. to the ways of her household, and 








eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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A SPRING SONG, 


BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 

The days are length’ning on the earth 

And bright’ning in the azure heaven ;— 
Tlow thankfully our hearts look up 

To him who hath the Spring time given. 
Not one of all the seasons four, 

Though rich in bloom and bounteousness, 
Brings to our life such tender joy, 

So sweet a crown of hope as this, 


We take the Summer's harvest gifts 
And turn, with heat and toil opprest, 
To lay the burdens that we bear 
On placid Autumn’s matron breast. 
Then, shrinking from her fading charms, 
We welcome Winter's icy reign, 
Well consvious that his parting breath 
Will wake the sweet young Spring again. 


Young with that pure, immortal life 
Born at the threshhold of the tomb, 
And sweet with all its prophet buds 
Full of the Summer’s ripened bloom. 
O God, though from our hearts thou take 
The dearest treasures life can bring, 
Blight not the tender joys that wake 
Perennial with each blooming spring. 





Spring Time. 


Spring is coming oarly; even in our back- 
ward, northern latitude the blue birds have 
been heard at least three weeks ago, and once 
within that time we have heard the loud, 
cheerful piping of a robin from among the 
branches of an old pear tree in a neighbor's 
garden. A stirring, vigorous, cheery song it 
was, and quite silenced for a while the softer 
warbling of the two blue birds tilting in the 
early sunlight on the topmost twigs of the 
tall poy-lar in front of our window. But bird 
singing is not the only sign of spring time, 
even in the city. The maples along the 
streets have put out their crimson blossoms, 
the lilac bushes show a greenish tinge, and 
the great glistening brown buds of the horse- 
chestnut and Balm of Gilead trees are swelled 
almost to bursting. The grass, along the 
edges of the sidewalks, has a fresh, spring- 
like look, after the washing the warm rain 
has given it, and so have the patches ot sprout- 
ing iris, and the delicate crocus buds pushing 
up through their winter covering of tan-bark 
in the carefully-tended yards and flower gar- 
dens. Choice shrubs that have stood all win- 
ter shrouded and bound with old bags and 
wisps of straw, now stripped of their cover- 
ing and loosed of their fetters, are spreading 
their branches to the soft winds, the spring 
rains and the sunshine, which will soon replace 
their garments of straw with robes of green 
all starred with blossoms. 

In-doors too, the prevailing spirit of the 
season is beginning to make itself manifest. 
‘Everybody feels the necessity of doing some- 
thing to correspond with the spring changes 
going on without. Men throw off their fur 
mufflers and rough overcoats, young ladies 
lay aside their heavy velvets and merinoes 
for lighter tissues and brighter colors, and care- 
ful housewives are growing uneasy at the 
wonderful discoveries of dust, and smoke 
stains, and cobwebs made by the clear spring 
sunlight as it pours into their parlors when 
‘the shutters are opened, as they must be now, 
to let in the sweet, refreshing air. 


Yes, it is evident from many well known « 


signs that the day of man’s tribulation and 
woman’s supremacy, the time of the semi- 
annual house-cleaning is drawing near. Now, 
without going into the particulars of tearing 
up carpets, pulling down curtains, and apply- 
ing suds and whitewash, let us gently hint 
that all this may just as well b: done in a 
quiet, ord rly way as any other work. There 
is no need of turning your whole house 
upside down and inside out, and making 
everybody cross and uncomfortable for a week 
at the time. By having all the material and 
help necessary, ready at the beginning, and 
taking each room in succession, a skilful house- 
keeper can so manage as scarcely to disturb 
the routine of her household. But with too 
many, this quiet way of doing things would 
be no satisfaction at all. They seem to have 
an idea that the more noise and bustle they 
make, the more they stir up the dust, spatter 
the whitewash and sp.ash the suds, the cleaner 
the house will be; and the more discomfort 
they can create while they are about it, the 
better satisfied they feel. They go blustering 
about, mop and broom in hand, scowling, 
cross, and sometimes spiteful, and as disagree- 
able to meet as a rough March wind. Per. 
haps the quiet that usually comes after a 
storm will be all the more appreciated by tho 
members of the household that has such a 
mistress at its head; but for us, give us the 
housekeeper who can go about her work as 
gently, as pleasantly, and yet as earnestly as 
May does her labors of love and beauty in 


.}descriptionss of fairy, floating, fragile crea- 


the gardens, fields and forests. No bleak 
winds with driving clouds spitting snow and 
sleet can unfold such leaves and blossoms a8 
are brought forth by the genial influence of 
soft winds and gentle showers and cheerful 
sunshine. 

One caution more. Do not begin your 
house cleaning too early. These fair days 
may be of deceitful promise. Keep your 
stoves in your rooms and fires in your stoves 
till all the cold spring rains are pact, and till 
husband and children can stay out of doors 
with comfort, while housemaids and soap- 
suds reign supreme within. Dusty carpets 
and dingy walls are less to be dreaded than 
colds, coughs and comsnmption. 





Respect your Fingers. 


Miss Mulock in her “Thoughts about 
Women,” says: “With all due respect for 
brains, I think women can not not be too 
early taught to respect likewise their own ten 
fingers.” We would add too, let them not 
be ashamed of the work their fingers are ca- 
pable of doing. 

It is becoming quite common for girls to 
indulge a sort of pride in trying to make 
people believe that the only use they have 
for their fingers is to keep them white and 
soft, adorn them with rings, and now and 
give them a little gentle exercise over the 
piano keys. Not that this is all they do, by 
any means, for many of them are really in- 
dustrious, good-hearted girls, only they have 
allowed false ideas of gentility to run away 
with their good sense, and so have forgotten 
the respect due to themselves and their ten 
fingers. Sometimes they take a languid 
pleasure in showing or speaking cf a bit of 
worsted work or fancy embroidery, as some- 
thing they have done “just to amuse them- 
selves and pass away the time.” They would 
not for the world have it appear that they 
took hold of any sort of work in earnest, and 
we have known them to blush, and, in one or 
two instances, to tell a “ white lie” to conceal 
the fact of their having done something use- 
ful. This is a very silly way of “ being gen- 
teel,” and makes very miserable martyrs of 
those who practice it, for they are constantly 
on the rack, tormented by the fear of being 
found out. Nevertheless many otherwise 
estimable women afflict themselves in this 
way, from the false notion that labor is de- 
grading, and that it belongs exclusively to 
those who must work to live. ‘ 
Now while it would be very disagreeable to 
hear people continually boasting of their 
ability and industry, it is just as much a proof 
of a want of refinement to see them ashamed 
of knowing how to be useful. Many young 
ladies, and some not so very young either, 
would be proud to have it known that they 
could copy a piece of music, crochet a tidy, 
work green and yellow dogs in worsted, or 
write a story for a Magazine, and would not 
blush to be caught at any of these employ- 
ments, or all of them together, if they had 
fingers enough to carry them all on at once; 
yet would not for anything be seen making a 
dress or a loaf of bread, or have it suspected 
that they knew the difference between a din- 
ner pot and a tea-kettle. This isa mawkish af- 
fectation of refinement springivug from and 
fostered by the teachings of modern story 
writers. Nearly two-thirds of all the ro- 
reanges published, and from one to two pages 
of nearly all the newspapers, are devoted to 


tures who only seen prevented from going off 
altogether by the downward, drooping ten- 
dency of their “wealth of golden hair” and 
their “heavily fringed lids;” all the rest is 
grace, gossamer and gammon. And the 
shame of it all is that, almost without excep- 
tion, these worse than foolish stories are writ- 
ten by women. But they are women who 
know nothing of the honest, hearty respect 
due to their hands, and are working on an 
imaginary capital of brains, and very shallow 
ones at that. 

Girls, do not listen to them. There is no 
reality about them, and your attempts to im- 
itate the helpless, idiotic heroines held up for 
your admiration, are absolutely sinful. Lace 
your waists, expand your skirts, drink vine- 
gar to make yourselves languid and delicate, 
poultice your hands and powder your faces 
as you may, you are still human beings, made 
of the same flesh and blood, and subject to 
the same wants und necessities of life as the 
common work-day people about you. And 
what is more, everybody knows it; so lay 
aside your flimsy veils of pretension, which 
deceive no one but: yourselves, dare to be 
women of sense, ashamed only of idleness, 
ignorance or vice, and proud of every good 
and useful thing your hands can do. Respect 
your ten fingers, and make them the means 
of winniug for you the esteem of the world, 
your own self respect and the approval of 
your Creator, 





Woman and Art. 


That women are steadily proving their abil- 
ity to occupy honorable and responsible po- 
sitions in the walks of literature, science and 
art, is daily becoming more evident, from the 
success which attends their well directed, per- 
severing efforts. Since it is acknowledged 
that they have talent, and since the idea has 
become popular that they are mortals on the 
same footing with men, and may make a prac- 
tical use of their powers, they have not been 
slow to take advantage both of the knowl- 
edge and the admission. Their triumphs are 
common now in almost every path of life and 
sphere of action. 

The London Lady’s Newspaper speaks in 
high praise of the exhibition of the Society 
of Female Artists, recently held in that city. 
The names of over thirty contributors to the 
exhibition are given, some of them titled la- 
dies. We quote the following remarks: 

“In the essentials of the study of art, this, 
the third exhibition of the Society of Female 
Artists, shows a great advance in comparison 
with those that have preceded it. In the de- 
partment of flower and fruit painting exam- 
ples are very numerous—indeed superabun- 
dant ; and although these are not painted as 
we have seen such material treated by ladies 
not many years ago, still, with all the accura- 
cy of drawing and natural brilliancy of hue 
whereby they are signalized. ‘The specimens 
of flower painting are still too numerous, al- 
though among works of this class we see here 
also the rarest quality of art. The figure 
pictures of this year show augmented power 
in dealing with the difficulties not only of 
drawing and composition, but also with those 
of varied expression, always an ultimate ac- 
complishment. As an instance of the most 
penetrating fervency may be mentioned the 
“Vivia Perpetua,” of Miss Gillies, a produc- 
tion which would do honor to anyschool, It 
is much to say of any picture that, n com 

position and chiaro-oscuro, there is nothing 
to disturb the contemplation of the expres- 
sion, and that the expression is so absorbing, 
that the emotions of the beholder are deeply 
excited by the sentiment of the picture; and 
yet this, and more, may be said of this work.” 

After specifyirg a large number of the 
paintings and their authors, and speaking in 
terms of warm commendation and encourage- 
ment of both, the article concludes: 

“The earnestness and success with which 
the contributors have worked, must, if sus- 
tained, by raising their institution to the rank 
of one of the recognized Art Societies of the 
Metropolis, afford feminine artists a resource 
which their labors fully merit, and which they 
could not otherwise enjoy.” 





The Girls of the Past and Present. 


Tn my time, girls were romantic, addicted 
to falling in love, and to wasting their time 
over novels and letter-writing. Their worst 
foible was apt to be love of admiration ; their 
most perilous tendency one towards thin shses 
and young officers. In a word, they were 
a thoughtless, foolish, bewitching, loving, help- 
less, irresistable set of creatures, in whom one 
saw at a glance all that was faulty or porni- 
cious ; and found out more with every day of 
closer intimacy, the great underlaying wealth 
of worth and goodness.... As for romance, 
it has had its day. Young women, in whose 
fresh untutored minds and generous hearts 
it had known from time immemorial its sure 
strong hold and sanctuary, have gone over in 
a body to the enemy, and now range them- 
selves under the brown banner of Matter of 
Fact, Stern Reality, and Common Sense.— 
They no longer pore over Byron and Lamar- 
tine, delight in moonlight and solitude, and 
the sacred sympathy of one congenial spirit. 
They study M’Culloch and Adam Smith, and 
light the candles directly it is too dusk to 
read or write. Moreover, they have grown 
gregarious in their habits; they incline to- 
wards committees, and take pleasure in asso- 
ciations. They know too much about sanita- 
ry laws, and pay too great attention tu them, 
even to think of such things as moonlight 
rambles, or meditations after dark at an open 
window. The Juliets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would entirely decline holding any clan- 
destine communication with Romeos from a 
balcony. In the first place they would con- 
sider it weak and nonsensical; and secondly, 
they wouldn’t like to risk catching cold, They 
have a wholesome consideration for rheuma- 
tism and catarrh—disorders wnich the dam- 
sels of my day regarded with lofty and in- 
eredulous disdain, As for thin shoes, ex 
cept for dancing, they appear to have alto- 
gether vanished from the feminine toilet; 
“ Balmoral” boots, soles half an inch thick, 
and “military heels,” have usurped their 
place. Those boots, and the martial red pet- 
ticoats now so familiar to every eye, are to 





me eloguent manifestations of the change 


that has come over the minds of woman 

hood. They are sensible, strong, and matter 
of fact; just as the thin slippers and muslin 
robes of old time were foolish, fragile, and 
poetical. I suppose the influence on the 
statistics of 2male health under this new 
regime must be considerable. All very well; 
but when I was a young man the notion of 
statistics in connection with a woman would 
have appeared to me almost profanely imper- 
tinent.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





Household Varieties. 


Hints to Husbands.—You can hardly imagine 
how refreshing itistv occasionally call np the 
recollection of your courting days, How tedious- 
ly the hours rolled away prior to the appointed 
time of meeting—how swift they seemed to fly 
when met—how fond was the first greeting, how 
tender the last embrace—how fervent were your 
vows—how vivid your dreams of futurejhappiness 
when, returning to your home, you felt yourself 
secure in the confessed love of the object of your 
warm affections. Is your dream realized ?—are 
you as happy as you expected ?—why not? Con- 
sider whether as a husband you are are as fervent 
and constant as you were when a lover. Remem- 
ber that the wife’s claims to your unremitting re- 
gard—great before marriage—are now exalted to 
a much higher degree. She has left the world for 
you—the home of her childhood, the fireside of 
her parents—their watchful care and sweet inter- 
course have all been yielded up for you. Look, 
then, most jealously upon all that may tend to 
attract you from home, and to weaken that union 
upon which your temporal happiness mainly de- 
pends; and believe, that in the solemn relationship 
of HUSBAND is to be found one of the best guaran- 
tees for man’s honor and happiness. 

Hints to Wives.—I‘ is astonishing how much the 
cheerfulness of a wife contributes to the happiness 
of home. She is the sun—the centre of a domestic 
system—and her children are like the planets 
around her, reflecting her rays. How merry the 
little ones look when the mother 1s joyous and 
good-tempered; and how easily and pleasantly her 
houschold labors are overcome! How cheerful- 
ness is seen everywhere: it is seen in the neatness 
of her toilet, drder of her table, and even the sea- 
soning of her dishes. We remember hearing a 
husband say that he could always gauge the tem- 
per of his wife by the quality of her cooking: 
good temper even influenced the savor of her 
soups, and the lightness and delicacy of her pastry, 
When iil temper pervades, the pepper is dasaed 
in a cloud; perchance the top of the pepper-box 
is included, as a kind of diminutive thunderbolt; 
the salt is all in lumps; and the spices seem to be- 
take themselves all to one spot in a pudding, as if 
dreading the frowning face above them. If there 
be a husband who could abuse the smiles of a 
really good-tempered wife, we should like to look 
at him. No! no! such a phenomenon does not 
exist. Among the elements of domestic happi- 
ness, the amiability of the wife and mother is 
of the utmost importance—it is one of the best se- 
curities for a happy home. 

A Sunny Smile.—Syéney Smith said of Lady 
Murray’s mother, who had a most benevolent 
countenance, that her smile was so very radiant 
that it would force a gooseberry bush into flower! 

We cannot all of us be beautiful; but the 
pleasantness of a good hamored look is denied to 
none. We can all of usincrease and strengthen 
the family affections and the delights of home.— 
Ladies Magazine. 

ae" In one of her admirable lectures, Lola 
Montez lays great stress on the cultivation of the 
voice. The voice may really be called the com- 
plexion of the soul, and conversation the personal 
appearance of that invisible entity. Lola says :— 

“Indeed, one of the most fascinating women I 
ever knew had scarcely any other charm to recom- 
mend her. She was a young countess in Berlin, 
with dull eyes, rough skin, dingy complexion, 
coarse dull hair, and a clumsy form. But she had 
an exquisite voice, which charmed everybody who 
heard it. Ugly as she was, she was called the 
‘siren,’ from the fascinating sweetness of her voice, 
and with an infallible instinct that she had but a 
single charm, she had cultivated that until she 
had brought it to the utmost perfection. Words 
fell like charmed music from her lips, for besides 
the discipline she had given her voice, she had 
made herse)f master of the art of conversation. 
In this respeet every woman’s education is sadly 
neglected. Had I a daughter the first thing I 
should teach her, in the way of artificial accom- 
plishments, would be to converse charmingly; this 
is a far greater accomplishment to a lady than 
music or dancing.” 

Reason of “ Blowing Hot and Blowing Cold."— 

When air or gases are condensed, heat is set 
free; on the contrary, waen they are expanded, 
their capacity for latent heat is increased, it is ab- 
sorbed, and cold is produced. This is a main 
cause ot the danger when streams of air reach us 
through cracks and apertures although a part of 
the mischief is caused by conduction. This peril 
is expressed in the old distich— 

“If cold air reach you through a hole, 

Go make your will and mind your soul.” 
Air, spouting in upon us in this manner, not only 
cools by conduction and evaporation, but, having 
been condensed in its passage through the chink, 
it expands again, and thus absorbs heat. It is 
also familiarly illustrated by the process of cool- 
ing and warming by the breath. If we wish to 
cool anything by breathing on it, the air is com- 
pressed by forcing it through a narrow aperture 
between the lips; as it then rarefies, it takes heat 
from anything upon which it strikes. If we desire 
to warm anything with the breath, as cold hands, 
for example, we open the mouth and impel upon 
it the warm air from the lungs without disturb 
ance from compression.— Youmans. 

Ribbons.—Ribbons will, during the ensuing sea- 
son, form so important a part of the toilet, or at 
least of its accessories, that they deserve, a special 
mention. At no period within the memory of 
woman, have RiBBoNns been manufactured in such 
great varieties, or used so extensively. Lvery- 
thing that itis possible to trim at all with this 
material, isso trimmed; and where fringe seems 
to be a necessity, the ordinary fringe is superseded 





by fringed ribbon,.—Ladses Magazine. 





THE APPLES OF NEW ENGLAND, 
BY MBS, M. W, DENISON. 
The apples of New England! 
How hang their loaded boughs, 
Over the gray stone fences, 
In reach of the dappled cows; 
O! every red cheeked Baldwin, 
Hath a merry song to sing 
Of some old moss roofed cottage, 
Where the farmer is a king. 


Yes, king of his bursting acres, 
Whose grain takes a thousand hues 

In the wonder-tinting sunshine ;— 
Yes, king in his cobbled-shoes; 

King of the sturdy ploughshare ; 
King of the sickle keen ; 

King over God's full meadows, 
Budding in white and green. 


The russets of New England! 
What ruddy fires they see 

Where the crack of the veiny walnut 
And the crack of the pine agree; 

Where the herbs hang high in the chimney, 
And the cat purrs on the hearth, 

And the rollicking boys guess riddles, 
With many a shout of mirth. 


And they hear the fearful stories 
That trouble the children’s sleep, 
Of ghosts seen in the valleys, 
And spectres on the deep; 
And they burst their sides with laughing, 
And fling their rich wines round, 
Or dance to a cunning piping, 
As the corn pops white at a bound. 


O! the sweetings of New England! 
Of the old Rhode Island stock— 
Brought from the English gardens 
To grace the land of rock ; 
As fair as Briton’s daughters, 
As hardy as her men, 
But fairer lads and lasses 
Have plucked their fruit, since then, 


QO! the Pearmain of New England, 
With its blended milk and rose, 
There’s a smell of Albion’s orchards 
Wherever the good tree grows; 

A stout old pilgrim brought it, 
And to cradle its seed he broke 
The sacred soil of Hartford, 
By the roots of the Charter Oak. 


O! the pippins of New England! 
What lover's smiles they see,' 

When their yellow coats in letters 
Tell tales at the apple bee; 

What rosy cheeks at the quiltings! 
What kisses in husking time! 

That soon lead off to the parson, 
Or end in a wedding chime. 


O! the apples of New England! 
They are famous in every land; 

And they sleep in silver baskets, 
Or blush in a jewelled hand; 

They swell in delicious dreaming 
On a beautiful, crimson lip, 

And taste of the nectared blisses 
No lover has dared to sip. 


They go to the southern islands, 
They go to the western wild, 
And they tell of their glorious birth-place, 
To every frolicking child; 
Of the home where men are noble, 
And women as good as fair— 
O! the apples o! New England, 
They are welcome, everywhere! 





Letter from an Agonized Man. 


My name is Muff. 1 ama married man. I 
have a wife, one son and two daughters, I 
was happy once, but a fiend has usurped my 
quiet home of late, and my peace has fled — 
The name of this demon is “Society,” in the 
fashionable acceptation of the word. Mrs. 
Muff was once as notable as she was comely, 
and managed my inostentatious household 
affairs with a wise economy, and yet in a lib- 
eral and genteel manner. Mrs. Muff was also 
a most excellent mother—lenient, a:d yet a 
good discipl narian. My children always 
minded when spoken to, were punctual at ta- 
ble, and ate witha fork, thank heaven !— 
“Look on that picture and now on this,” as 
they say in Macbeth. 1 quote from memory, 
Mr. Editor; and will you also have an eye to 
my punctuation ? for I was put to a private 
school, and don’t know much about it. By 
the bye, Mrs. Muff always d'sdained throw- 
ing away educational advantages, just because 
they were public, and used to say, “Jeremiah, 
dear, if anything ever happens to me, prom- 
ise mo Harry shall always go to a public 
school,” (she used to call me Jeremiah then,) 
and would add facetiously—for Matilda is 
witty—“ at private school it is all pay and 
little profit, while parents have the work to 
do with the children at home.” Forgive me 
that I loiter over the past. 

Well, Harry became nineteen and Jane 
seventeen, when mother, son and daughter 
were bedevilled at one time, and the demon 
begat in them such a swarm of vanities that 
Ican compare them only to flies in June.— 
Harry began to talk slang, “ wants a fast crab 
to tole over the road,” seized a night key, aud 
never tells where he spends his evenings, 
comes and goes as he pleases and not at all 
as I please, dressing, as he says, in a “stun- 
ning” manner, and which, I fear, involves 
much expense, for his mother’s demands on 
me are “stunning” indeed. Jane was a rose- 
bud, neat, intelligent, pretty and sprightly ; 
now she is none of these, and is rather a sim- 
pering ninny, mildewed by adulation and “s0- 
ciety.” But oh! Matilda, that I should have 
to add you to the black list! The sensible 
nother has all at once become mentally near- 
sighted. Her children, like crowned heads, 
can do no wrong. Every extravagance is ex- 


cused or explained by a set of phrases, such 
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as “nerves,” “excitement,” “position,” and 
“claims of socivty,” and much more fiddle- 
faddle of the same sort. She that had “ear. 
ly to bed and early to rise” always on her 
lips, now, night after night, sits up and al- 


Jews her children to dance till 2 A. M., and 


eannot read in pallid cheek and glazed eye 
the fearful ‘bargain she is drawing with the 
devil in the dance of death. I won't join 
in it. 

If Mrs. Muff is blind to any mental or mor- 
al defects of her children, she is equally so 
in regard to their personal attributes, and 
she bores me and everybody, I suppose, with 
a cacalogue of their perfections. “Harry is 
splendid, and considered the best dancer in 
society.” Jane, she does not hesitate to say, 
though she is her mother, is to her mind, the 
most beautiful and graceful girl that has come 
out. This is sheer nonsense even I can see: 
Jane is very well, but has a turn-up nose and 
a not small foot. She is, I suppose, some- 
thing of a favorite, because she is very easily 
amused and will giggle at asything, 

I can’t tell, nor would you read, all the 
nonsense, discord and derangement “society ” 
has brought into my house. Vague hints 
were put out this morning, like lobster ciaws, 
that Jane before long must have what Harry 
calls a “bang up.” What shall I do? I know 
what it is, for I went to one this winter at the 
house of an old friend who would not let me 
off. I went just as I was ready to go to bed, 
and came home not far from the time I should 
get up. The house was metamorphosed so 
the owner would not recognize it under a 
week at least. The young fry drank up the 
best wine and usurped the supper room pret- 
ty much; they danced till three and the el- 
ders nodded and would gladly rebel against 
“society” if they dared. I saw by my friend's 
manner that he was bored, and he told me, 
sub rosa, that it was all his wife’s doings, and 
I thought to myself there are more “ Muffs” 
than one in the world. 

Happily the season of Lent has intervened, 
and I am released for a brief season, for Ma- 
tilda would not do so unfashionable a thing 
as to give a “bang up” in Lent. I own with 
humiliation that fashion influences Matilda, 
even in matters of faith, for in winter she is 
a Liturgical Unitarian, and in the summer at 
Puddleton, a fashionable watering place, an 
ardent follower of Pusey, and don’t object to 
candles and “man” millinery. 

When is this slavery to a word to end. It 
has made me a widower with a wife, childless 
with children, and houseless with a house. I 
am forgetful, not ungrateful. My second 
daughter Mary, is what Matilda once was—a 
“brick.” (Harry's words again) an angel, I 
mean. She is still fond of her “governor” 
(father, I would say) but I tremble for the 
day when the demon of fashionable life may 
lay hold of her. 

Yours with much respect, 
Jeremtan Morr, 

—Bosten Transeript. 

Sn 
The “try Uompany.” 

A GENTLEMAN who was riding in the cars, 
noticed a bright little fellow, between five and 
six years of age, sitting with his father end 
mother, and engaged mm the attempt to un- 
loose the knot in a string that bound a small 
parcel. The knot had become well compact- 
ed, and the child’s tiny fingers seemed to make 
no impression thereon. The earnestness of 
the little fellow was contrasted with the appa- 
rent indifference of his parents, who looked on, 
but made no attempt to assist him. At last 
the gentleman, whose sympathies with child- 
dren were warm. could bear the sight no long- 
er; So, partly to help the child, and partly to 
rebuke the parents, he took out his knife, and 
handing it to the boy, said: 

“Here, my little fellow, try the virtue of a 
sharp blade. You can’t untie the knot!” 

Something to his surprise, the knife was not 
taken ; but, instead, the child answered, with 

smile: 

“ Please, sir, Father don’t allow me to say 
Ican't. Ibelong to the ‘ Try Company.” 

“Indeed!” said the gentleman, drawing back 
his hand. “I never heard of that company 
before.” 

“Oh, I’ve always belonged to it. Haven't 
I Father ?” 

And the child turned with an expression of 
loving confidence in his face, towards his 
father. 

“He’s a worthy member of that excellent 
association, sir,’ remarked the father, now 
speaking to the gentleman, and smiling in a 
pleased way. 

“ Ah! I understand you!” Light was break- 
ing in upon his mind. “This is a part of 
your discipline. You never permit your lit- 
tle boy to say I can’t.” 

“But, instead, ‘I'll try, sir.’” 

“Excellent,” said the gentleman. “ Excel. 
lent! Here is the way that men are made. 
It is the everlasting ‘J Can’t, that is dwarfing 
the energies of thousands upon thousands all 


over theland. A feeble effort is made to over- 
come some dificulty, and then the arms fall 
wearily, and the task is abandoned,” 

“ And who is most to blame for this ?” was 
inquired, 

“ Parents,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“ Parents who fail to cultivate patience and 
perseverance in their children. Parents who 
carry them when they should let them walk, 
even though their feet may be weary. I sce 
it all as clear as light, and see my own fault at 


thesame time, I cut the knot of difficulties for 


my children every day, instead of requiring 
them to loosen it themselves. But, sir, they 
shall join the‘ Try Company’ after this. I'll 
have no more knot cutting in my house.” 
How is it with you, reader, child or man? 
Are you a member of the ‘Try Company ?” 
If not, and you have any ambition to be some- 
thing more than a drone in the hive, join it at 
once ; and from this time forth, never let the 
words, “I can’t,” find a place on your lips. 





Household Recipes. 


Mair Brushes. 

To wash ‘hair brushes never use soap, Take a 
piece of soda, dissolve itin warm water, stand the 
brush in it, taking care that the water cevers only 
the bristles. It will almost instantly become white 
and clean, Place it in the ‘air dry, with the 
bristles downward, and it will be as firmas a new 
brush. 


Bridget’s Bread Cake, 

Three cups of dough, very light. 

Three cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter.] 

Three eggs. A nutmeg. Raicins. 

One teaspoonful of pearlash, dissolved in a little 
hot water. : 

Rub the butter and sugar together, add the eggs 
and spice, and mix all thorougaly with the dough. 
Beat it well. and pour into the pans. It will do to 
bake it immediately, but the cake will be lighter 
if it stands a short time to rise, befo re putting it 
into the oven. It is an excellent cake for com- 
mon use. 

It is very important that the ingredients shoul d 
be thoroughly mixed with the dough, 

Doughnuts, 

One pgund of butter. 

One pound and three quarters of sugar, worked 
with the butter. 

Three pints of milk. 

Four Eggs. 

One pint of yeast, is home-made, or half a pint 
of distillery yeast. 

Mace and cinnamon to the taste. 

Flour enough to make the dough stiff as biscait . 

Rub the butter and sugar together, add the other 
ingredients, and set the dough in a warm place to 
rise. When thoroughly light, rol i into sheets, cut 
with asharp knife into diamond shaped pieces, 
and boil them in fresh lard. Use a good deal of 
lard, and have it snfficiently hot, or the cake wil 
absorb the fat. 





For our Young Friends. 


Miscellaneous Enigma. 
I am composed of erghteen letters, 
My 8, 9, 5, 12, 4, 16, 6,17, is a plantjfound near 
the abode of man. 
My 13, 6, 15, 8, 7, is a city in Burope. 
_ My 14, 2, 3, 11, 5, 12,17, is a cape on the Atlan 
tic coast of the United States. 
My 8, 8, 10, 18, is a tree, a native of Asia and 
Africa, 
My 6, 9, 18, 18, 7, is a lake in Russia. 
My 15, 6, 10, 2, 14, is a flowering shrub. 
My 1, 5, 18, 11, 9, isa large quadruped. 
My 4, 18, 2, is a pleasant beverage. 
My 3, 11, 16, isa vegetable, 
My 1, 10, 8, 13, is a shell fish, 
My whole was a person who did good servic e to 
the American army at Valley Forge. H. W. J. 
Detroit. 





Geographical Enigma, 
T am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 2, 18, 20, 8, 15, is a county in Michigan, 
My 8,1, 6, 10, 22, is atown in Michigan. 
My 8, 7, 5, 14, 21, 18, 80, is a river in Michigan, 
My 19, 21, 12, is a viilage in Michigan, 
My 16,18, 6, 18, 14, is a town in Michigan, 
My 17, 4, 13, 20, 15, is a town in Michigan. 
My 12, 15, 7, 10, 9, 18, is a lake in Michigan. 
My lv, 21, 21, 18, 11, 15, is a town in Michigan. 
My whole is a county in Michigan. 


Utica, Mich. S.B. 





Answer to Charade in last number—Honery- 
COMB. 

Answer to Enigma—Gen. ANTHONY WaAyNz.} 

Answered by L. G. Wooster, Corunna; S. B, 
Utica, and L. H. M., Big Beaver. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 





This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
fshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


PUBLIC SALE 


SHORT HORNS. 


WILL offer at Auction, at Circleville, Ohio, on Wed- 
nesday next June 15th, about 60 head of Short Horns, 
about half of which are Herd Book cattle, the remainder 
high grade, or full blood of imported stock. 
A credit of 12 months given for a »proved Notes at 
interest. 18-4w HARNESS RENICK. 


UST RECEIVED FROM GERMANY. 
Pure seed of the WINNINGSTADT CABBAGE 
iand the SILVER SKINNED ONION, the finest variety 
for pickles known, at J. BLOSS & CO’S Seedstore, 
18-4w 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 
} bate vty SEED WANTED, 100 bushels 
wanted to purchase at the American Seedstore by 


J. BLOSS & CO., 
18-2w No, 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


EED OATS & POTATOES. Black Oats for 
Seed and Carter, Early Jnne and Mexican Potatoes. 
For sale at tlie American Seed Store, 

















J. BLOSS & CO., 
18-4w No. 82 Monrve Avenue, Detroit. 


THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


ee 


THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 





ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read. the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
RocnestER, OAKLAND, Co., Micn., Fesy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It | geht ary the surface of the ground 
and kills all the wee I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A ee4 having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


RocnestER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fey, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it is invaluable.. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
their their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUCKEYE MOWER. 


’ N& 
yrinA MILLERS, 
PATENT. 



















Zag LL 


PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 


T'o which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 


Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, NV. Y., 
July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. AULTMAN & Co, 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly gi to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence, 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have acniter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain, 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

ist. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

3d. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857, 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 

6th. The cutter bar is infront of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear, Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 

7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of pes and ratchets. 

8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine, 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers, 

1ith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
we Ba without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 

12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

13th. There isa wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 2}¢ inches wide, andjthe 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the whee] is attached. 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib witha spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


ist. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses. 
2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without.taking any of it up. 
8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 
4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform, 
which is the best position for delivering the grain, 
5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus eoafling the 
dimoulhp pt dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 
6th. The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform, 
N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit- 
1? tare in - State. ting fa 
etters of inqniry, or requesting further information 
may be addressed to m EK. ARNOL 
Dexter, General Agent, or 











BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit, 


OBACCO SEED. A small quantity of the Con- 


necticut Seed Leaf variety for sale, 49 cts per oz., in- 
cluding postage. G. YOUNG & PINNEY. 
18-4w Plymouth, Mich. 





50,000 PAPERS 
OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


A very large assortment of Flower Seeds, annual and 
perennial, of the choicest varieties, put up in papers, with 
printed descriptions, for sale at five cents each, or at fifty 
cents per dozen papers. Catalogues furnished free. Or- 
ders, accompanied with the cash, for one dozen, or more 
papers selected by the purchaser will be forwarded by 
mail, postage prepaid, by 

pws “tbs Waste Saad Seedsmen, 
oodward Avenue. : 

February 24, 1859. r a 


EACH TREES. A few thousand good t 
old trees for sale by @. YOUNG & BINNEY. 


18-4w Plymouth, Mich. 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 


oO Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing 
to applicants w~— one cent stamp. 
. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 
N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Shrub Seeds will be 
published shortly and mailed as above, containing direc- 
tions for managing evergreen seeds, &c. 6-8w 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[Es the most powerful and most economical machine in 
i use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stwmps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour Jifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on ee or to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron, [8] 


LAWTON BLACKBERRIES. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Lawton Blackberries warranted genuine, goodgplants 
$10 per 100, $90 per 1000, packed. 
Austrian Pine and Norway Spruce, 1 foot, Scotch Fir, 
: en all1 year transplanted $50 per 1000, $140 
‘or » 
Hooker, Wilson's Albany and Peabody's seedling straw- 
berries 50cts per doz., $2 per 100, 
Triumph de Gand, and Trollops Victoria 50cts. per doz 
$2 per 100, all other leading sorts $1 per 100. ‘ 
herries--Duke, Morello, Heart and Biggarreau 2 
7 uy Chen extra fine, $15 per 100. 
warf Cherries, 1 year, fine, principally Dukes and 
Morellos $15 per 100, wry f rer 
Rebecca Grape Vines $1.25 each. 
ee sree Vines $2.00 each. 
oughton Gooseberries, strong plants, $40 per 1000, 
Catawba Grape Vines, 1 year F pesky $30 tr 1000. 
Manetti Rose Stocks, strong, $20 per 1000. 
Best No. 1 imported Pear stocks $20 per 1000. 
4 cuttings, $5 per 1000° 
Angers Quince stocks with all the cuttings $17 per 1000 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, $20 per 100. 
Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry $7 per 100, 
All other nursery stock equally low. 
Send a stamp and get a catalogue. 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, Ohio. 9-4w 


NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 


A‘ I have more of the plants of this famous fruit than 

I wish to plant out myself the coming Spring, I will 

sell a few hundred to those who want them, not to sell, 

but to supply their own tables with fruit, at the rate of 

one dollar a dozen. A dozen plants will furnish a daily 
a 

















supply for the table for several weeks, 
CHAS. BETTS, 
9-4-y Burr Oak, Mich. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


For Spring of 1859. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY beg to leave to inform 
Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees, that they 
have still on hand to offer for Sprrné PLANTING, a large 
stock of the following named articles of superior quality 
in all respects: 


Fruit Department. 

STANDARD Prars, on Pear Stock, 2 and 8 yrs. from bud. 

Dwarr.anp Pyramip PgEars on Quince, 2 and 3 years 
from bud. 

Dwarr AnD Pyramip Appizs on Paradise and Doncain, 
1, 2 and 8 years from bud. 

“ian CHERRIES on Mazzard stocks, 2 years from 

ud. 

Dwarr AND Pyramip Crerrres on Mahaleb stocks, 1 
and 2 years from bud. 

APPLE Quinoss grafted, 2 and 8 years from graft. 

eran Sse uts, Butternuts, Spanish Chestnuts, Fil- 

erts, &e, 

Harpy Grapes, including Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, 
Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Monteith, and other new 
varieties. 

Foreign Grapes, for Vineries, all the most esteemed 
varieties, well ripened plants, in pots, 1, 2, and 3 years 
old from the eye. 

Buackserries, New Rochelle, or Lawton and Dor- 
chester. 

Gooseserrtgs, the American Seedling and large English 
varieties, 

Strawserries, upwards of 60 varieties, including all the 
best American and Foreign varieties. 

Currants, Red Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, Black 
Naples, Black English, &c., &e. 

Ruvusars, Myatts, Linnwus, Victoria, Prince Albert, &c. 

ASPARAGUS, strong Roots. 

Stocks, 
Mazzarp Cherry Seedlings, 
MauALEB do do 


Ornamental Department. 

Decrpvous Stanparp LAWN TREES. 

Decipvovs Wrrrinc “ ke 
EVERGREEN Trees. embracing an immense stock of Nor- 

way Spruce, from 6 inches to 6 feet. Also, rare Cali- 

fornia Kvergreens, &c, See special advertisement. 

Trew anant SuRuBS, all the most desirable, a very large 
stock, 

CLIMBING Survss of all sorts. 

Rosrs—the largest stock in the country of all the best 
sorts, both on the Manetti stock and on their own 
roots. See Catalogue. 

Hersacrous Pxontes, a superb assortment of more than 
75 varieties. 

Daniias—Over 100 of the most beautiful varieties, in- 
cluding the latest novelties. 

PHLoxes, an unrivalled assortment, embracing all the 
classes, 

Dierytra Specrasixis, the most charming hardy border 
plant in cultivation—over 10,000 plants. 

CurysANTHEMUMS, both large and pompone varieties, the 
newest and best. 

CARNATIONS AND PicorTees, 4 fine collection. 

DeEtputnium Henpersoni—Magnificana and other beau- 
tiful sorts. Besides all the most desirable hardy bor- 
der plants grown. See Descriptive Catalogue No. 3. 

Green-House and Bedding Plants, 

All the most useful and popular plants such as 
Fuschias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petuni- 
as, Lantanas, Veronicas, Hydrangeas Bourardias, 
Plumbagos, &e,. &c., grown extensively and supplied in 
quantities, or by the dozen, assorted, at low rates. See 
Catalogue No. 3. 

Summer and Autumn Blooming Bulbs. 
A superb collection of the new Gladioli, and Japan 

Lilies, besides Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c. 

} Wecan say without boasting, that our present stock 
has never been surpassrd in vigor, health, and beauty of 
zrowth, and we invite all parties interested to examine 

it and satisfy themselves, 
Packing for distant parts executed in the most careful 
and skillful manner, and customers treated in all respects 
with fairness and argh 
For full and detailed information respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &c., we refer to the following catalogues 
which will be sent gratis, prepaid, to all who enclose one 
stamp for each: 
No, 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No, 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

No. 8—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House 
and Bedding Plants, &c. 

No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealars 


and others who pe in large Pacis. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, ‘N. Y 


10-4w 

















103) 
3,000 VERBENAS!!! 


tig following varieties, and many others not enumera- 

ted, can be supplied during the season, forming am 

unrivalled collection: — ‘ 

*Oharles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, dark centre 
large eye, 

*La Gondalier, Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form. @ 

Lady Palmerston, (Edmond’s) Delicate pale blue, large - 
white centre, large truss. 

*King of Sardinia, (Edmond’s), Deep crimson, dark 
centre, very large truss and flowers, 

*Black Prince Very dark purple, large and fine. 

Mrs. Woodruff, Splendid scarlet, rivaling defiance. 

Mrs. Holford, Large waxy, white truss, extra. 

*Imperatrice Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinct 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color, violet 
rose, with pure white flakes down each side of the 


etals. 

*Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 
*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly stripe 
Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 
* Chiefiain, Dark purple, large truss, fine. 
*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 
*Incomparable, Light and dark purple, striped. 
*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 
* Queen of Purples, Fine dark purple. 
*Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 
*Kirte Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra large 

bloom and truss. 
*Anacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety. 
* Robinson's Defhancs, Brilliant scarlet. 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice selene 
tion, price 123¥ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. Foran 
assortment, $1.25 Be doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly la- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Exprese 
Office or R. R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundre?, 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, will be added to the above 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, At- 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madam Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victo- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. 

The best old varieties supplied at 10 ets each, $1, per, 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection. of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fairin October last, in Detrolt, which 
will be ready to send,out in April and May, price 25 cts, 
each: $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred, Wilson’s Alban 
Seedling and Hooker's Seedling Strawberry. Concord, | 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL DECIDU- 

OUS TREES, 

10,000 Norway Spruce and a large assortment of all 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous roots, bedding plants, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation A distance. 

Address, HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Box 266, P. O., Detroit, Mich. 


TREES FOR SHELTER 


PRAIRIES. 


\ E solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurseryme® 
and Farmers in the Prairie regions of the West te 
our immense stock of 
NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwel- 
lings in all exposed situations. 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet ir. 
height, frequently transplanted and fitted for safe res 
moval. 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on application 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, te 
all who apply and enclose one stamp for cach, 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees 














Cc. 
No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed: 
ding out plants. 
0. 4.— Wholesale or Trade List. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
6-8w Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. y. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


125,000 4PPLE TREES 
OF THE 
CHOICE VARIETIES. 

All thrifty vigorous trees. We sold from this Nursery 
last year to many Farmers and Fruit,Culturists, and have 
had no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we have had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we hay ¢ 
heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair,jat Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
Btates, at a reduced price. J j 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100, They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture fer day, according. 
to the force employed, from 850 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be | sor and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily a8 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a’ fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
tiles ata one rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine ps in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers witha drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now ysed, 
for that yarese, nn - ba é adtire ma > 

eS cations for these machines m . 
ed to eP " JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


HE Subscribers have on hand and for sale at whole- 
T sale and retail, a large and complete assortment of 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, obtained from the 
most reliable sources, both in this country and Europe. 
Of the growth of 1858, good and true to their marks.— 
Farmers, gardeners and others in want of Seeds of almost 
any kind, can obtain from us those that will give entire 

& ° 
py weer may be had on application at our store, 166 
1 yenue, or mail, 
Woodward Avenits ‘t GARDNER & CO., Seedsmen. 
Detroit, Feb. 24, 1859. 9-8w 


SALE 
AW TON BLACKBERRIES FOR 
10.00 per hundred 
L At the rate of $2.00 per dose, of pit mn Pivis. 
¥ 7-8m Fort Street, Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

















Article. | Detroit. | New York. 
5.50 @6.00 (5.45 @5.15_ 
Font giperne ¥ Met 116.25 Bs 5 16.50 @6.75 
Double Extra,.:.--/6.00 @7.00 [6,60 @7.50 
City Family, .----- x . 
Corn anak: per 100 Ibs,... @2.00 1.73 
Buckwheat, ...--2ceseee+|2 00 @2. ba aa'es 
Rye flour, per bbl,..---++ 4 @4. 
Mill feed, Bran,__ per ton, 16.00 
Coarse Middlings, 20:00 
Fine Middlings, ss 27.00 








Grain. 














Article. Detroit, | New York. 

t, White, ...... w2.0/1.85 @1.45 [1.55 @1.65 

Whee hed Winter: -222.2]1.30 1.35 ne G46 
i vest ee a 5% ¥ 

Geta sedssccaremretsnro fie @0.08 0.60 0.63 
eesauerdonattt ‘ ; ‘ 

he sai Se 0.82 @0.86 





The opening of navigation has not as yet had the least 
effect on the receipt of grain or flour, nor upon prices.— 
By the late arrival of the Nova Scotia steamer at Port- 
land; we are informed that the British markets are de- 
pressed and dull, and that prices have declined; whilst a 
number of the Marklane Express affirms that vessels 
have been chartered to take a cargo of French flour to 
Canada and New York, the prices paid there being of 

urse considered remunerative. 

“There is very little coming forward. At the several 
mills very little wheat is offered, and some of them have 
been so long without a supply from wagons, that they 
did not know what the going price might be. They were 
lied from store or from Chicago. 

"The Liverpool market quotes American white wheat 
at 8s. 7d to 10s per cental, or 100 pounds, This would be 
equivalent to $1,23%¢ to $1,44 per bushel of 60 pounds.— 
At the present time, the same quality of wheat is quoted 
nthe New York market as worth $1.50 to $1.65, show- 
ing an average margin of 25 cents per hushe!l in favor of 
New York market, and also the fact that the Detroit 
market at the present moment is higher for white wheat 
than the Liverpool market. We need hardly point out 
that with this state of the markets likely to continue, we 
cannot hope for any advance here with the progress of 
the spring, and that although the western demand may 
consume a large amount of wheat that would otherwise 
seek eastern markets, those markets are so well supplied. 
as they have only a local demand, that what the west 
consumes this year extra willnot be missed, With these 
views, one might almost say promptly “sell,” especially 
when we know that there never was a finer prospect of 
a crop than exists at the present moment. However, 
there are the facts and the figures, do as you please. The 
prices are as quoted in the table, 

: Live Stock, &c. 

The prices for live stock are firm, and prime animals 
sell at good rates, compared with eastern sales. Mr. 
Burt sold nine head, raised in Bellville, of very choice 
cattle which brought 444 cents per pound live weight.— 
Some others were sold in this market brought but 4 cts. 
These were purchased by Smith of the Marine Mar- 
ket. He also purchased twenty head of very choice fat 

sheep at $4.50 per head, or at the rate of 614 cents for the 
dressed mutton, We note the sale of some seventeen 
calves at the rate of 3.12}¢ per head. Skins are bringing 
11 cents per pound. We note also the sale of six good 
prime hogs, not large but in good order at 7 cents. The 
market taken altogether, may be considered pretty 
ateady, and having a fair demand. There are large num- 
bers of cattle not in the very best order crossing the river 
every day on the ferry boat. If such beef is what the 
New Yorkers have to feed on we don’t wonder that some 
of the drovers lose money by the time they reach the 
selling point. As these are all cattle that come from 

oints outside of ihis State they bear testimony in bones 

t least that Michigan cattle are not the only scatliwags 
in the Union. Very few of our butchers here would 
venture to kill and dress them for market, unless they 
could be had at the same price as the Irishman’s sheep, 
and that was “The divila thing, barrin the thrubble of 
pickin’ it up.” 

The report from Albany this week is not so promising, 
but something is owing to the state of the river, which 
has prevented sale on account of high water, and the 
condition of the railroads which have been rendered im- 
passable for a few days. The rates compared with the 
Week previous are: 







This week, Last week. 
OO a2. kn04c ooo OME. —@6e 
First class.. 544 @536e. 5 @5Xe. 
Second elass 34@5e. 5S@5kKc. 
Third class........8%@4e. @b\Ke 
Inferior ......-......8@3Ke. 4@3 Kc 


The New York telegraph report is as follows: 

“The quality of beef cattle was much better, the stock 
including the largest number of fat beeves offered this 
season; the quotations are 1lal2 for best; Tal0¥ for 
others; receipts 3,000, Sheep and lambs active, and ad- 
vadced 1 00 per head; receipts 2,300. Swine scarce; 

uotations 63426% for heavy western; 634962 for distil- 


ery. 
Wool. 

We notice that there is but very little movement in 
wools at present. We can only learn of the sale of about 
2,000 pounds, at the same rates we gave last week, and 
we have to add, that the bWyer was unwilling to take 
the lot on such high terms, as he considered the price 
from one to two cents above what the eastern manufactu- 
rers would pay. The rate was from 46 to 483¢ cents, 

At Albany last week there was sold 2,000 lbs of Cana- 
da fleece at 40 cents; 4,000 Ibs super pulled at 45, and 
2,000 Ibs do, at 473g. This it will be seen is not so good 
as Detroit prices. 

In Boston the Wool market is thus reported. “There 
has been more activity to notice in the domestic Wool 
market, and if anything the fveling is rather firmer than 
last week. The transactions of the week comprise 150, 
000 Ibs fleece and pulled at our quoted rates. There is 
considerable inquiry at the close, and we look for more 
activity. In foreign Wool the transactions have not been 

of any magnitude, comprising 230 bales Cape, Mediterra- 
wn and South American at various prices as to qual- 

At Providence, Rhode Island, the market remains un- 
changed, the small amount sold indicating the light stock 
on hand, The sales for the week were 43,000 lbs, fleece: 
at from 42}¢a5Se., and 1000 Ibs, pulled at 87a453¢c. 

Potatoes for the past three weeks have advanced back 
wards, Only very prime qualities of Neshannocks and 

Mercers bring over 60 cents. Common sorts are coming 
in pienty, an« the prices are maintained at 50 cents with 
difcujty, We note that the Cincinnati market is like 
ty Be overstocked from a strange quarter, which may at- 
fect usm some degree here. The Price Current relates 
that large quantities of potatoes shipped to New Orleans 
last winter, not. being saleable, are now beng shipped 
back to Cincinnati ‘after ‘having spent the winter in the 
south. We cannot be sure that this wiil improve thei: 
quality. 
The Price Current says: 
The ‘market has been dull throughout the week, and 
prices, except from store are nominal. The depression 
been caused by large reeeipts from New Orleans 
about 3,000 barrels having been received from that 
rt during the week, together with our usual receipts 
rom the Lakes, and advices of plenty more.on the way 


froin the North. We quote Nesh; , , , 
mixed at TO@T5e. eshannocks at 90@4$1, an‘! 


Butter has at last tuken an upward direction and is 
now selling, and in roquest at 20 to 9: cents for choice 
ro}, and 16 to 17 cents for prime firkin. We know not 


how long this change may last, - —_ are being slaugh- 
freely at the present time. 

ype ati fea tents and are bought every day from 

wagons at 9 and 10 cents per dozen. _ : 

Apples are scarce, and but few offering. Good quali- 
ties would readily bring $4.50 to $5.00 per barrel, but 
we have not come across any sales this week. 

Seeds. 

Clover seed is dull, and goes off slowly. The demand 
so far is much less than was expected, and wholesale 
rates ought not to be quoted as over $5.00. It retails, 
however, at something over that. 

Good Timothy sells at $1.75 to $2.00 per bushel, and is 
plenty. 
Millett is in request, and inqury is made for small lots. 





AGRICULTURAL BLACKSMITHING, 


HUNTER & MOIR, 


AGRICULTURAL (IMPLEMENT MA- 
Bins, NORTIIVILLE, Wayne Co., Mich., are pre- 
pared to make to order the latest and most approved 
style of SCOTCH IRON PLOWS, IRON and WOODEN 
HARROWS, SCOTCH GRUBBERS ‘or CULTIVA- 
TORS with three wheels, also singlegeultivators—all of 
wrought iron. All communications Tagan responded 
to, and all orders filled with despatch. 

HUNTER & MOIR, 
13-18w 


Northville, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Ip T 

TREES AND PLANTS. 
Wm. ADAIR offers for sale a general assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
Green House Plants, Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Grapevines, including the Concord, Diana, Re- 
becca, Delaware and all of the most popular Foreign va- 
rieties for cultivatio under glass. Wilson’s Albany, Pea- 
body’s Seedling, Jenny Lind, Sir Harry, Hooker, Scott's 
Seedling, Trollops’ Victoria and several other new varie- 
ties of Strawberries. ah 
Verbenas, a first rate assortment comprising the 
novelties of last season. 
Dahlias, a splendid collection, which as usual ob- 
tained the first prize for the best collection and the best 
twelve specimens at the last State Fair. ‘ 
Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch and Austri- 
an Pine and other Evergreens can he furnished in quan- 
tity, and in short, nearly everything kept in a nursery, at 
as low rates as they can be procured in the State. 

HUBBBARD SQUASH, 
50 seeds will be sent by mail for 15 cents in ag 
Address WM. ADAIR, 

12-Sw Detroit. 


POTATOES AWD OATS. 


ANTED, at the AMERICAN SEED STORE 
a quantity of Ashleaf Kidney potatoes, for seed.— 
Likewise Halls Mountain June potatoes, and pure Po- 
land Oats. These must be first rate articles. 
ddress BLOSS & CO., 
12-2w 22 Monroe Avenue Detroit. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1859 WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 


N and after Monday February 7th, 1859, until further 
notice Passenger Trains will run as follows: 
From Detroit for Cleveland, Cincinnati, New York, 
Adrian and Chicago at 1.00 P. M. and 4.35 P. M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit at 11.40 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
“ Toledo ‘ 7.50 A.M. ‘“ 5.00 P.M. 
“ Chivago * §.00 A.M., 6.45, A.M. “ 8.00 P.M. 
“ Adrian s 7.00 A.M. ‘ 4.40 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
laud and Toledo, at 12.20 P.M and 8.00 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 
The 1.00 P.M. train from Detroit connects at Toledo 
with the Express Train for Chicago, reaving Toledo at 
4.45 P.M., also at Adrian with the same Train, arriving in 
Chieago at 4.30 A.M. 
The 4.35 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with the Ex- 
press Train over the Air Line, leaving Toledo at 12.50 
A. M.; arriving in Chicago at 11.45 A. M. 
Sleeping cars accompany the 4.45 P.M. Train from 
Toledo and 8.00 P.M. Train from Chicago. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
8. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 


T-tf 
J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co.,, 
[11}lyr 


Foot of Second-st. 

Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 

: (Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) respectfully announces 
to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success, Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
might here be given, bnt suc, 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed sufiz- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
Hl.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr, George Bigelow. [13] 


P ») fN.;/ 

IMPORTED JOHN O'GAUNT. 
HE Subscriber will keep the imported bull JOHN 
O'GAUNT for services at his farm near Northville, 
Wayno Co., Mich., during the present season. 
Terms $10 per cow for a season of three months for a 
limited number. M. L. BROOKS. 
Northville, Mich., Feby 16, 1859. 
PEDIGREE.—-John O°Gaunt was sired by John 
O’Gaunt of the celebrated herd of J, 8. Tanqueray, Eng., 
his dam being Romelia, imported from the same herd by 
L. G. Morris of Mt. Fordham, For the pedigree at full 
length see No. 90 Michigan Stock Register. 
ARD TIMES NO MORE.” ANY PERSON 
(Lady or Gentleman,) in the United States, possess- 
ing a small capital of from $3 to $7 can enter Pato an 


























per day con be realized. 
(with stamp,) 
10-13w 


For particnlars, address, 
- R. ACTON & CO., 
41 North Sixth-st, Philadelphia. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 





very reduced prices, Durham cattle, ( 


Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. Ist, 1858, [s]tf 





Orchard Grass Seeds, 


bush and pole of many kinds. 
suit by M..T. GARDENER & CO., Seedsmen, 
Detroit, February 24, 1859. 9-8w 





eultural TpLeHnen 


Plaster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. 


Michigan, 











8. STER.LING 


easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to $10 


HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or aaeaved credit at 

bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 


fy UNGARIAN GRBASS, Millet, Chinese Sugar 
Cane, Clover, Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass and 
Peas, Early and late varieties. — 
Sweet Corn, Stowell’s Evergreen Corn. Garden Beans, 

For salo in quantities to 


URNHIAM & ©o., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- qgyonr HORNS FOR SALE, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, | * 

Storage and Com- 
nifsston. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, | ed the first 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


Are so composed that disease within the range of their 


actiomean raxely withstand or evade them. Their pene- 
tratin ope search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every p ofthe human organism, corre¢ting its dis- 


eased actiofjand fegtoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence ofthese ‘properties, the invalid who is bow- 
ed down with patmor pliysical debility is astonished te 
find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once so 
simple and inviting. ~ 

Not only do they cure*the every-day complaints of 
every body, but also many formidable and dangeroys dis- 
eases. The agent below’named is pleased to furnfs ‘a- 
tis my American Almanac, containing certificates of their 
cures, and directions for their use in the following ‘cem- 
plaints.:,.-Oostiveness, Heartburn, Headache ‘arising 
Jrom disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Dain 
in and Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, £088 
of Appetite, Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a tow state of the body or obstruction of its 
functions. 
Do not be put off by unprincipled Dealers with some 
other pill they make more profiton. Ask for AyER’s 
Pitts, and take nothing else. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
are the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority 
over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
pabhe no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust upon the community have failed 
and been discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, 
conferred benefits on the afflicted — can never forget, 
and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable to 
be forgotten. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Drugg’sts 








WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


PROPRIBTORS 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKs, 
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[DOUBLE POWFR AND THRESHER AND WINNOWER, AT WORK] 





and its efficiency and perfection of work. 
Wheat, and from 200 to 300 bushels of Oats 
cleans Rice, and Timothy seed. 


Manufacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powers, and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse Power usc, and 
owners of the patents on, and principal makers of the following valuable Machines : 
WHEELER'S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 
IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 


Our first Combined Thresher and Winnower was invented and made in 1851. Continued experiments resulted in 1857, tp 
the present 


WHEELER'S IMPROVED PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWHER, 
The Machine is a model of simplicity and compactness, and is made in the most substantial manner, so that its durabil 
Its capacity, unper ordinary circumstances, has been from 125 to 175 bushel 
per day. It works all other kinds of Grain equally well, and also t 


Price $245, 





WHEELER’S PATENT SINGLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 


OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 
This is a One Horse Machine, adapted to the wants of medium and small grain growers. 
from the straw, and threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of Wheat, or twice as many Oats per day without changing horses—by 
a change nearly double the quantiy may be threshed. 


It separates 


Price $128. 


ity 
Sof 
hreshes and 


grain and chaff 





WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 
AND 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 
[shown IN THE cuT.] 


This Machine is like the preceding, but larger, and for two horses. It does double the work of the Single Machine, and 
is adapted to the wants of large and medium grain growers and persons who make a business of threshing. 


Price $160, 





Also, Circular and Cross-Cut Sawing Machines, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Mowers and 
Reapers, Horse Rakes, and other Farming Machines. 
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FOR SALE 


AT THE 


AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 
A NEW VARIETY. 


It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears 
planted by John W. Shaw, last year, produced one hun- 
dred bushels ot soundcorn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn. 
Plant two kernels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 

PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 


HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 


100 BUSHELS FOR SALE. 
This justly celebractd Grass Seed has been raised for 
two years in lowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent 
in Hlinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have 
raised it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 
yield. In some cases as high as seven, and rarely under 
four tons to the acre of a most healthy and nutritious 
Grass. It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the 
acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They 
not only eat it with great relish, but it keeps them in a 
more healthy and better condition than any feed yet 


tried 
PRICE--$3 per bushel. 








We subjoin the following 
Testimonials: 


Ortumwa, Iowa, Jan, 22, 1858. 
To whom it may concern :—-This is to certify that 
crops of Hungarian Grass were entered for premiums at 
our Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug from five to over 
seven tons to the acre of hay, and thirty-seven bushels to 
the acre of seed, and affidavits were made to the same.— 
This section of country was visited by severe drouth the 
fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 
scarcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, 
averaging not less than four tons to the acre throughout 
the country. Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in 
high terms by all who have used it. 
L. D. MORSE, 
Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society. 


Sauiner, Micu., Jan, 1859. 
Mr. J. J. Lyon, Sir :—In reply to your question asking 
“how Llike the Hungarian Grass,” I will say that it is 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. 1t cannot be too 
highly recommended, Yours, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 
Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that ‘t Farmers had 
better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 
I{ungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 
stock purposes than twenty avres of any other hay.”— 
Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- 
ONY relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and 
eck, 
This unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- 
ties in the State of Michigan, the past season, by some of 
the most extensive Farmers in the State, who recom- 
mend it as surpassing a}] other crops for stock purposes, 
Some have raised as high as four tons of excellent hay 
and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, althopgh the sea 
son was very unfavorable for it. Try it, Farmers, one 
and all, and you will never regretit. Sow at any time 
between April Ist, and July, at the rate of one bushel to 
three acres, 
The few farmers named below, are among the many 
who have raised it, and can testify as to its qualities: 
I. &J. Peck, Ypsilanti; $. Howell, Saline; Mathew 
Howejl, Saline; Samuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zeno, 
Comstock, Raisin; L Vanakin, Ypsilanti; J.B, Lapham, 
Manchester; D. D. Tooker, Napoleon; S. A. Cad 
Wayne; A. Gulley, Wayne: L. Terrill, Plymeuth; 
t 


Cook, Plymouth, 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 








T hereby offer 

for sale scveral head of young full blood Shorthorn 

stock, bred from my bull LENOX, to which was award- 

remium of the State Agricultural Bociety in 
HL. 





: { D. B. BURNHAM. 


ing driven by 
either are sold separately. : 4 a 
To persons wishing more information and applying by mail, we will forward a Circular containing such details 
purchasers mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen having our Machines in every State and Territory. 
Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class of Agricultural Machinery twenty-four years, and have had long. 
er, larger and more extended and successful experience than any other house. 
All our Machines are warranted to give entire satisfaction, or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for 
trial. 

eo Ordeal bagign any part of the United States and Territories, or Canada, accompanied with satisfactory references, will 
be filled with om. ee and fidelity ; and Machines, securely packed, will be forwarded according to instructions, or by 
cheapest and best routes. 


~2-2w 


Our Horse Powers are adapted in all respects tg driving every kind of Agricultural and other machines that admit of be 
Horse Power, and our Threshers may be driven by any of the ordinary kinds of Horse Powers in usc— 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
Albany, N. Y. 














THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 
KEMBLE JACKSON, 


\ ILL Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring 

Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, 
Oakland county Mich., commencing April 4th. 

Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss 
of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 
the price of my horses. 

KEMBLE LACKSON wilstand at $20 the season.— 
Money to be paid when mare is first sewed ora good 
note given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All 
accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 
ou the 30th day of July 1859. 

Pedigree of Kemble Jackson. 

KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. 
Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way up to gam- 
brel joints. 
Isaac Akin, Pauling, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Jackson; dam, Lady Moore. 

Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, 
Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin; Ma- 
ria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 
got by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported 
are, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by 
Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 
the Imp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Ba- 
shaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be tho- 
roughbred, 

Lady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino 
Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, by Imp. Messenger. 

F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 
EISEAYVD JACKSON 
\ ILL stand for mares the coming Season at Spring 
Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, 
Oakland county, Commencing April 4th, at the reduced 
price of $10 the Season. 

Season money to be paid when mare is first served or 
a good note given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all ac- 
cidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 
July 80th, 1859. 

Pedigree of Island Jackson, 

Ts Blood Bay 15}¢ hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire 
Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 
drew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not 
by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Imp. Tri- 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 

F, Ek. ELDRED, Detroit. 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


‘TRHE TROTTING STALLION, 
GEREN BE @ACK H.d teeK, 
\ ILL Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: 

At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday’s and Tues- 
days; at Detroit, Gratiot Road 139 miles from City Hall, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus' 
Farm, Fridays and Saturdays. 

Season the commence Apri) 4th, and close July 30th. 

TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when mare is first served or 
a good note given for the amount. 

Pedigree, 

BE te Lone Star, by Old Verma Black Hawk; dam, 
Messenger. *, E. ELDRED, De . 

L, T. BULLARD, Agent, Step 


N ny r . r 
GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 

LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 

feetly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo,in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold ata bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall, Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk 
woes jet black, and sold to a Philade ; 


Sire, Kemble 

















ophis fompaay for 
a) bel . o. E R y >. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] m8 


INDEPENDENCE. 


HIS fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
_,for service during the season at the farm of the eab- 
scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July,isa 
deep red in color,beantifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent rom the best imported stock, (See Miehigun 
Farmer for 1859, Vo 1. Stock Register No. 73.) 
For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST, 








1858__ For further particulars address, 
7-2m Ypsilanti. 


Geddesburgh, Dec., 15, 1359, [12]}sw 


Foaled June 14,1854. The property of | 


i 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season 
commencing April 4th, as follows : 
At JOHN CLARK'S, Milford, Monday and Tuesdays; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 
AtSAMWL. LATHRODP’S, Northville, Thursdays ; 
At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays; 
Leaving each place at 5 o’clock P. M. 

From the general complaint of poor crops last year I 
have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 
Season. 

Wermis--$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, 
ora good note given for the amount. Persons, parting 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsible 
for the season money, All mares not regularly returned 
will be holden by the season. Pasture furnished at fifty 
cents per week. All accidents and escapes.at the owner's 
risk. Season to close on the first of August,1859. Grain 
will be received for insurauce money, delivered at my 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at De- 
troit prices. 

HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium 
at the Oakland County Fair, October; 1857. 

At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts took 
more premiums than any other Stailion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's horso 
Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 
he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Ham- 
bletonian’s dam, Bishop's Hambletonian who was sired 
by Imported Messenger. HMambletonian is 1844 hands 
high, weighs 1150 pounds; possessing tine action, with 
great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good 
evidence of speed. Hambletonian is a beautiful blood 
bay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair 
upon him, and for style can not be excelled by any horse 
in the State. * E. ELDRED, Detroit. 

HIRAM E. CADY, Agent. 

A BERKSHIRE BOAR FOR SALE. The 
undersigned offers for sale a pure bred Berkshire 
boar, at a resonable rate. His dam was bred by L. @. 
Morris, of Mount Fordham, N. Y., and his sire by Vol. 
John Prince of Sandwich, C. W. Apply to 
F, E, ELDRED, Detroit. 
March 10, 1859. wee ie 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


LJ T 
Mahogany and Domesic Wood. 

Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to scleet from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being im 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut, In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now haye on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORNeHUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly 8 
targe stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 
100,000 BY ILSOWS 


: 1D hy ) 
ALBANY STRAWBERRY 
FOR SALE. 

HIS VARIETY yields with the Subscriber from 
4 twenty-five to forty bushels more fruit per acre than 
either the Early Scarlet or Crimson Cone and the frait 
Sells for $1 more per bushel. Price $2 per 100; $750 
per 500; $10 per 1,000. 

Also 20,000 imported strong 1 year old pear stocks. 
wee J. SLOAN, E. Corning, Jr.’s, Nursery, Albany. 

» Xe ll-4w 











E KEEP OONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 


PENFLELD’s, 103 Woodward avenue. 
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